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LATEST TEXTS IN 


The Classics 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 






Chambers’s 


es 


AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles ; 
illustrated by more than 3 


%» 


500 engravings ; Over 11,000,000 





By J. C. EcBert, Adjunct Professor in Latin, Columbia 
College. Half bound, seal. Just out . - - $3.50 
The only book in English on this subject. A full course, embody. 
ing the latest investigations in Latin epigraphy. Combines an ex- 
tensive introduction with about seven hundred examples ot inscrip- 
tions, one hundred of which are reproductions showing forms of 
letters and general arrangement of the inscriptions, 
CORNELIUS NEPOS 
By T. B. Linpsay, Profusely illustrated. Cloth - - I.10 
“ All teachers of preparatory schools ought to welcome so scholarly 
atext-book as this.” E. P. Crowe tt, Prof. Latin Language, Amherst 
College. 
VIRI ROMAE 
Edited by R. ARROWSMITH and CuAs. KNAPP, t2mo. Cloth-  .75 
“Itis a great satisfaction to know that Viri Romae can be used and 
doubtless will be used in so attractive and instructive a form” 
Samuet Hart, Prof, Latin Language and Literature, Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. 
SELECTIONS FROM AULUS GELLIUS 
By CHARLES KNAPP. I2mo, Parer - - - - = .30 
“ Prof. Knapp’s edition of Aulus Gellius will, 1 am sure, find favor 
with all our classical students and instructors.’’ Sipney G, ASHMORB, 
Prof, Latin Union Coliege, Schenectady, N. Y. 
LATIN LESSONS 
By E.W. Coy - - - - - - - 1.00 
“An excellent book, well composed on the best plan for sucha 
purpose.” Ww, A. Pacxarp, Prof, of Latin Literature, Princeton, 
College, N. J. 
Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Circulars, 


specimen pages and introduction terms, free. Correspondence with refer- 
ence to the examination and supply of these books cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City, 


Also at CincinnaT1, CHICAGO, Bosron, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORF. 


words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 


Rewritten and enlarged by American and English Editors. International in 
Character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and Correc- 
tions and Additions made us to the day of printing. 


The New Popuiar Edition. In 10 Volumes. Imperial Octavo. 
Cloth binding, $20.00, net. Half leather binding, $25.00, net. 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use as a book of reference wherever the 
English language is known. The first edition of this great work was completed 
in 1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction and re- 

vision was continued from year to year, thus bringing the information down to the 
latest possible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could not be carried on indefinitely. 
Many articles called for an entirely different treatment. New subjects of interest de- 
manded admittance; while some have lost their claim to the prominence given them 
twenty-five years ago. The puolishers therefore have set up and electrotyped the 
work afresh tor this new edi:ion in the preparation of which every line of the previous 
edition has been scrutinized, and the articles rewritten partially or entire, while new 
articles have been preparec to embrace all new subjects required by the progress of 
Knowledge. This edition is consequently‘a new Encyclopedia. comprising the latest 
information in the whole range of human Knowledge, and it is offered tothe public at 
a reduction of one-third from the price of any previous editions, Furthermore, we 
have withdrawn our tormer trade editions from the market. 





| Specimen pages sent free on application to the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pxapetpma. 
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the lead pencil. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention New York ScHooL 
Jourwat and send 16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


encil! 


Though not generally known, it is the practice of many pen-and-ink 


Such drawings possess a spontaneous freshness and life not found in 
the more elaborate finished designs. 


drawing, but have at the same time a truthfulness and simplicity often 
sadly wanting in those finally published. 
‘The Laird,” and even the uncanny “Svengali,” because more human 
and attractive beneath the freer handling and more silvery lines of 
Were Dixon’s “American Graphite” pencils used ? 
We do not know, but the smooth, tough, and evenly graded leads of 
the Dixon pencils have won favor and praise from many an artist of 
world wide reputation, and all who are in the habit of using lead pen- 
cils appreciate Dixon’s “ American Graphite” pencils. 


JoserpH Dixon CruciBLe Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





their preliminary designs with the Jead pencil. 


The seventy-odd original pencil 
Du Maurier for “ Trilby,” are not only better in 


“Trilby,” “Little Billie,” 
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Story Picture—I. Child Life in New Amsterdam. 
(See article on page 456.) 
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THE OLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK GOYERS 





AND REPAIRING MATERIAL 
—ARE USED BY— 


oo FREE TEXT-BOOK 
7 SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Cyr 








Books last twice as lung as usual— 
And look neat and clean in 
schoo:.room. 





\— 


; Recently Adopted by New York City 
for School Libraries. 


——De aS 





Samples and information free, 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


P. O. Box 643 B-4. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 


THE LARGEST AND THE BEST.—THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. 


Nineteenth Annual Session Beginning July 13, 1896. 
AT COTTAGE CITY, OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Elementary and High, 30 INSTRUCTORS, 4 Weeks. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 29 INSTRUCTORS, 5 Weeis. 


A NEW AUDITORIUM— Large, Airy, Cheerful 
Attendance for 1895, - - 720 from 39 States. 


send for 7:2-page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of won in all depart- 
ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, Warsasten. Mass. 
W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 








CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


bulleck & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
nunahiene, 


698 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA 





; Catalogues mailed 

on receipt of the 

1e new Aposhet Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
am 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


a AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary tor 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 














SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation—RN ormal Course for Teachers. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. | AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMPORTANT. —before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for 
complete catalogue and a pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or 
learning foreign languages. ree on application. 


Cook County Normal Summer School...... 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, PRINCIPAL. <t CHICAGO, ILL 
JULY 13tH TO > JULY ¢ Sisr, 1896. 











2 A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the 
Thirteen Departments. 3 regular Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 
A School Wholly Devoted to Professional Work. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 6916 Perry Av. 

















For circulars of information address, Station ‘‘ O.” Cuicaco, Iu. 
Summer School 9 : REEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 
Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, 4 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, 
CHARLES A, BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 
REREEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


July 6th—August 8th 3 
Manual Craining 
wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- al 
Ki N & SCHOOL scuREMEREOEN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. 3 East 14TH STREET, 
NEw Yor«. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. ‘ 
@ ciples of manual training. Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, address 
Send for Catalogue. 





* 
$| Chandler & 





Fine Science Apparatus. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National Sch'l Furn’g Co. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of Modern 
School Apparatus of the Highest Efficiency. 

Works and Salesroom—t79-18: Lake St., Chicago. 

200-page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 








Address f vars! . 

or 

Itinerary, ORGANIZER, 
126 William St., New York. 


AGNIFICENT PRfour to» 
1D-SUMMER Europe p 











Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Barber, ‘iston 





-SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
New yay FREE. 
De Wrrrt, Rose 8t., N.Y. 
DIALOG U 5 s— 





NEW ESTERBROOK’ S VERTICAL WRITERS 


For Vertical Writing. 


Ne. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ‘Xow von.” 


Works: 
Camden, N. J. 





No. 570 Medium Points. 





No. 571 Coarse Points. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, - - CHICAGO. 


STABLISHED IN 1884. . .. . M, 
- « POSITIONS FILLED, 4.000. aN 








EEKS Teachers who are ambitious for advance- 
ment rather than those without positions 


a 








FECAL TS with good general education wanted for department work in Normal Schools, 
igh Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges, in Pennsylvania and other states. ’ 
} For twelve years we have been aiding teachers (male and female) to desirable positions TEA CHERS AGENCY 
in every grade of work. Our methods seem to please our patrons, for we retain their good will, | Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 


More applications for hers ‘ GEL, Sa pe ae ae A eam to for | Professors. Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Goy 
a rs rer teachers are now coming in from old patrons than ever before. Write for | ernesses, for every department of instruction . recow. 
particulars, Address mends good schools to parents. Call on or eddress 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 














this | Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, } American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
R. L. MYERS & Cuv., 124 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 23 Union Square, New York. 
| 
a ee chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
W | NSH | P @ Prompt Attention Fair Dealing. Oldest and best known in U, S. 
$ Courteous Treatment. Best Equipment $ Established 1855. 
| 





TEACH ERS’ oe agama | 3 EAstT 14TH Strert. N, Y, 
$ 3 Somerset Street, - BOSTON. ¢ 
aeeea a Socnacease ween eeeee ein SALARY Bere 
penses paid, or todo icsuaitenianseedalnes 
‘THE FISK TEACH ERS’ AGENCIES. + — Salary, - $800.00. 


Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope to 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. | S. C. KNOWLES, Secretary 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. __355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. _ 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo ‘th. die i 
1 Fifth Ave. New York City, N.Y. 25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 728 Cooper B’ld'g, Denver, Cuio. 87 Plymouth Piece, Chicago, Ill. 
142 Twelsth St., Washington, D.C. 4% Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BE ACON TEACHERS AGENCY EUROPE 

















(20 TREMONT ST., BOSTON ¢ fail ! ( 
P, 1. MERRILL, Mgr. | =a" % per cent. of positions filled last year were direct ap- | Don’t fail to go! A fine tour of forty- 


plications from school offictals. | five days through Scotland, England, 


83 —— Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, "iSithcs.| Belgium, and France. 
oOo 








positions ALLENTOWN, PA. \ith year. Does’ COSTING ONLY $270. 
last year. L. B, Lanpis, - MANAGER. - Circulars Free. the states, : 





Endorsed by Dr. W. T. Harris, 
U.S. Com'r of Edu. 


| 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | First-class in every respect. You can go FREE 


securi bers to accompany you. Steam- 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists by securing mem ’ - 
er City of Rome has been selected for this party. 
Teachers with Good Records in Ubtaining Positions. | Ho aikit eneel citer lenving cheamer, Secile 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. early. Address 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 


H. S. KELLOGG, 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 








Hor Mester FOsiWons jancist WESTERN AGHNGY, Parker’s Talks 


ree Send for otroulars to the | on Pedagogics. 
Free Registration. NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. The greatest Educational Book of the 


time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 
Spoliccemeenttaraearemananamee S¢ Van Suren Street, Chicage.| i; will give you new inspiration for next 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ——, Penn., 3, 11, 96. | year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 




















Gentlemen:— Prof. -— tells me that you may be able to supply us with a Super- Handsomely bound. 
intendent for our Public Schoolx. We want a good man, one who has beeu tried and found x ‘ 1 20: t 
successful, We pay our present Superintendent $1,600, Price $1.50 ; to teachers $ > postage 
Very truly yours, Seec’y School Board. {2 cents. 
Our supply of strictly first-cias-, experienced, successful teachers to fill the positions we are asked to fill 
is not equal tothedemand. That does not mean that every one w ho registers © ili receive a position by any E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 


means. It means that it is worth something to have one’s name on the books of a good agency. 


Diseases of the Will By cm peng caries: oe 
Diseases of Personality °°" Paver scr eaen. 7?" 
Psychology of Attention the open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 


TRY KELLOGG’S BUREAU 


THE NEW YORK Established seven years ago, by its present manager, has steadily pursued the 
EDUCATIONAL - true Bureau method of recommending teachers. Positions have been filled by th, 

this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine states, 1n all grades of Leadin; O gy? 
BUREAU = = = schoolsand school work. During the last five years the brightest and best Founded 7 ‘ourjée. Cart FAELTEN, 

graduates from various institutions have registered here. A caretul study of Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this Bureau -MNew England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
make it a valuable help to the teacher of worth. Do you want a better posi- 
tion, or teachers recommended to you for any department ? 


For School use as 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. FLAGS! fe by State 
* Ww. A 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO 























. P ° ddress: 
READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- aii OAK HALL CO.. 


cating with advertisers, G. W. Simmons& Co., Boston, - Mass 
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Child Life in New Amsterdam. 


(See article on page 456.) 
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‘Absolutely Pure- Delicious-Nutritious - 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


Wace BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENTA CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
f ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


] THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


<< gan) For Vertical Writing. 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 






LIMITED 




















IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standar¢ 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 











851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yorr 
Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec: | 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master ot | 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Complete professional preparation for those | 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- | 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach | 
| 

| 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





A development 
not an experiment 


ers of higher rank. 
ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 


ee 
For catalogue giving full information, address, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N.Y. CITY 


46 East Fourteenth St., iaahieianpeeantaepeanacnn 
THE STUDENT'S EDITION 
roenssel Gas Ae 


The volumes in this series are finely printed from | 
clear plates. on good paper, and neatly and strongty | 
bound. Special attention has been paid to secure the | 
best texts; and the volumes will be found unusually 
full in notes, intrcductions, biographical data, et. 
The publishers confidently believe that no better edi- | 
tion for class or library use can be found at so reason- | 
able a price. | 

} 
| 


12mo, cloth, per volume, $1.00. 


Arnold (Matthew), (Complete) ; Browning (Robert), 
(Selections); Burns (Complete) ; Dictionary of Quota- 
tions; lliad of Homer (Pope) ; Keats, (Forman’s Tex ) ; | 
Milton, (Masson’s Text); Moore, (Comptete with notes); 
Odyssey of Homer (Pope) ; Percy's Reliques, (Com- 
plete); P ‘ope, (Complete w ith notes); Red Letter Poems; 
Scott, (Complete with notes); Soakespeare. (Glove | 
Text); Shelley, (Dowden Text) ; Spenser, (Chandos 
Edition); Tennyson; Virgil's Aneid, (Connington) ; 
Wordsworth, (Complete). 





ork. 
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Lots of experiments are on the market for 
he public to test. The 


NUMBER SIX MODEL 


Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


Offers Results—Already Tested. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO,, 
New York and Boston. 


J. M. OLCOTT, = seapqvarrers ror 
W. & A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 





FULL INFORMATION REGARDING ADVAN- 
TAGFS OF USING THE TYPEWRITER IN 
SCHOOLS IN PAMPHLET ON ‘‘ THE EDU- 
CATIONAL USE OF THE TYPEWRITER” 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 














“Tt 


Tied Braip 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 





Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, 
N. Y., says: 

“T gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused,’ upon the least men- 
tal exertion. Immediate relief and 
ultimate recovery followed.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all druggists. 





Actual Experience 


Discounts any amount of talk. 


The Caligraph 


is the simplest and most durable 


Typewriter 








Outlasts 
Them 
All.” 


Our BOOKLET will give yousome candid and unsolic ce 
ited testimonials that are worth careful considerat!’ 

Send also for our 1896 CATALOGUE and SAMPLE Boe ok 
OF TYPEWRITER PAPERS. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
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Copyright 1896, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 





The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
** Editors of SCHooL JouRNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. KELLocc & Co. Do not put editor- 
ial and business items on the same sheet. 


© School Reform in New York City. 


Thoughtful people have long felt the need of a thor- 
ough reorganization of the schools of New York city, 
but not till Dr. J. M. Rice published his severe criti- 
cism of the antiquated, unwieldly system of public edu- 
cation in the Forum, three years ago, did any reform 
movement of importance get under way. Dr. Rice 
pointed out serious defects and briefly suggested legis- 
lative remedies which he elaborated in a later article. 
The plan he suggested was based on the American idea 
of local control and provided for a division of the city 
into twenty school districts with a superintendent and 
board of education for each district, all to be united 
under the control of a general superintendent and a cen- 
tral board. This plan was received with marked favor 
by those who longed for a change. Its principal feat- 
ures were embodied in a bill prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the ‘‘ Committee of Seventy” which was or- 
ganized to bring about needed municipal reforms. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler was a member of this special 
committee. No credit was given to the author of the 
plan at the time, though whole passages from the Fo- 
rum article were “cribbed.’’ Mr. Pavey introduced the 
bill in the legislature and all friends of school reform ral- 
lied to its support. But the politicians got hold of it, 
introduced a number of objectionable details, and edited 
it after their own peculiar fashion, so that in the end it 
became unpopular and was shelved, That was last 
year. 

When the present legislature convened the struggle 
for reform begananew. The first bill presented to the 
legislature emanated from the board of education and 
was called the Strauss bill after its framer. This simply 
extended the ward trustee system of school government 
and provided for a few minor changes that did not touch 
any of the important questions at issue. It was to be 
expected that the thoughtful ones among the people 
most interested in the welfare of the schools should de- 
nounce the measure in unmistakable terms. A piece of 
“ green goods ” legislation was not what they were after; 
they were terribly in earnest. By some magnificent 
stroke of diplomacy the attention of the people was fo- 
cused on one single mark for attack —the trustee sys- 
tem. It is natural that laymen cannot be expected to 
pass an intelligent judgment on a complete plan of re- 
Organization with all its intricacies, and whoever con- 
ceived the idea of fighting out the reform battle ona 
single issue certainly deserves credit for it. In Febru- 
ary Senator Pavey introduced in the assembly a bill pro- 
viding for the abolition of the ward trustee system. The 





metropolitan press were as unanimous in their support 
of the bill as were the teachers of the city in their de- 
nunciation of it. 

THE JOURNAL intended to oppose the Pavey bill on 
the ground that instead of abolishing school trustees, 
reforms should be introduced which, without violating 
the local control principle, would strictly divide respon- 
sibilities between the powers entrusted with the inter- 
nal management of the schoolsand those controlling the 
business affairs (The position of THe JouRNAL was 
briefly explained in an editorial article in the number 
for April 4.) But one of the most prominent leaders in 
the reform movement begged for a delay of criticism. 
“The Pavey bill,” he said, “will never pass, I can 
assure you. It is introduced simply to stir up the peo- 
ple and draw their attention to the need of reform, The 
friends of the trustee system will rally, and so will the 
anti-‘ Strauss bill’ forces. When the fight is well under 
way a compromise bill will be brought out embodying 
all the desirable features of the Pavey bill of last year 
and a plan of local control that will satisfy you. Only 
do not spoil everything by printing that editorial of 
yours. It has cost tremendous efforts to wake up the 
people and get them together. So do not interfere with 
our plan of campaign. Everything will come out all 
right in the end.” But the adviser had misjudged the 
effect the anti-trustee cry would have upon the legisla- 
ture. The special senate committee subsequently ap- 
pointed to consider the Strauss and Pavey bills, pre- 
sented a bill which instead of completely reorganizing the 
trustee system abolished it altogether. This substitute 
or “compromise ” bill, so called, was a surprise to all 
who had expected that the principle of local control 
would be retained. Those who had been placed under 
bonds of silence by promises that their wishes would 
surely be considered were particularly grieved. The 
only way open to them was to stop all school legislation 
in the present legislature, and to work for a reorganiza- 
tion law worthy of being placed on the statutes next 
year, But itwas too late. Gov. Morton urged the pas- 
sage of the compromise bill in a special message to the 
legisiature, and on March 31, the senate passed the 
measure dy a strict party vote. 

Dr. J. M. Rice, whose published articles on the pub- 
lic school system of New York city were quoted in the 
senate both for and against the compromise bill, ex- 
plained his position in a letter printed in the Hera/d of 
April 3. As this letter voices in the main also the view 
of THE JOURNAL in the matter, it is given here in part : 

“ The opinion appears to be current that all those who favored 
the Pavey bill, which last year passed the assembly and failed in 
the senate, are also in favor of the abolition of the trustees, the 
measure at present under consideration. I beg to state that this 
view is incorrect, 

“ As the author of the plan on which the former bill was based, 
I desire to say that I am opposed to the bill now before the leg- 
islature. Indeed, I do not understand how those who supported 
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the former can be in favor of the latter, the two being diametric- 
ally opposed to each other. The former was based on a system 
of local control. This year’s bill, on the other hand, is based on 
the principle of centralization. That those who a year ago so 
strongly urged the adoption of a district system should to-day 
just as strongly urge centralization, would, in my opinion tend to 
prove that they have absolutely no platform to stand upon, and 
that in consequence, it would be both unwise and unsafe to fol- 
low their guidance. 

“‘ My reason for favoring local control is that the school sys- 
tem of our city, as at present constituted, is far too large to be 
wieldy. Under the present system the four thousand or more 
teachers employed are practically treated as a unit, so that the 
individual teacher is lost in the mass, and cannot be moved out 
of her routine path. By means of a distr.ct system, such as was 
proposed last year, this unit of four thousand teachers would be 
divided into twenty smaller units of two hundred teachers each. 
Under such a system the schools of our city might be:ome fully 
as manageable as those of a comparatively small city. Ina word, 
it is my opinion that the attempts at reform must be made in the 
direction of rendering our school system more wieldy. If the 
trustees should be abolished I fear that matters would be still 
less amenable to control than they are to-day, so that thereby 
things might be made worse instead of better.” 


THE JOURNAL in its issue of April 4 strongly protest- 
ed against the centralization principle of the compro- 
mise bill and many letters were received commending 
its course. There was a glimmer of hope that the as- 
sembly would not ratify the vote of the senate. But the 
compromise bill had been made a political issue of the 
party in control of the legislature and it passed the as- 
sembly dy a strict party vote, only two of the party dis- 
senting. The bill is at present in the hands of the may- 
or of the city who has the right to veto it, but the prob. 
abilities are that he will sign it and return it to the 
governor forapproval. Governor Morton having placed 
himself on record as in favor of the measure, there will 
be no time lost in placing it upon the statute book. 

In the next “School Board” issue, for May, THE 
JourRNAL will give an outline of the provisions of the 
compromise measure and also an article on the organ- 
ization of American school systems in general. 


¥ 


Heart and Brain. 


By N. O. MCANDREW. 


As in some church services the same essentials of be- 
lief are repeated Sunday after Sunday, so are there old 
and familiar principles that we need to keep alive with- 
in us by frequent and attentive repetition. 

The origin of teaching is in love. The first teacher 
was a man that ioved. He had learned something and 
he gave the benefit of it to some one dearto him. The 
progress of education from that day to this has not 
been able to change the essential spirit of teaching, and 
that is the spirit of love. One tendency of the elabora- 
tion of school systems by the division of labor, estab- 
lishment of courses of studies, and perfection of organi- 
zation, has been to draw the attention of teachers to 
the machine itself and away from its object. You know 
of heads of school systems whose whole time and 
thought are consumed in devising schedules, programs, 
and reports, in keeping track of keys, in checking coal 
bills, in gathering statistics. Half of us forget that or- 
ganization is not an end but a means to some end. Like 
children playing with blocks we take more delight in 
building than in using. We do not realize what our 
elaborate system is for. Organization is but a machine 
for the economic distribution of force. That force is 
love. 

This love 1s love of mankind ; particularly that part 
of mankind that comes to school. It is not love of 
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knowledge. Those in charge of the selection of teach- 
ers have persistently erred in thinking that a book 
lover is er sea teacher, One who loves knowledge for 
its own sake is an intellectual miser and the poorest 
sort of ateacher. Because scholarship is so essential 
to intelligent teaching ; because scholarship seems capa- 
ble of measurement by an examination; school com- 
mittees, blind to the first essential characteristic of a 
teacher, have established examinations of mere intellec- 
tual capacity and made them the basis of selection of 
teachers. ‘ We have dried all the plants in our herbal 
and ourselves lost weight and humor. The boy says, 
I do not want to be sucha man as my professor.” The 
mere scholar cannot teach. He must bea lover. Dr. 
Arnold, writing in search of an assistant says, “I wanta 
young man that understands boys and likes them. I care 
more for this than I do about his scholarship.” 

Phillips Brooks says of Garfield that he would sit in 
his home and think of every desk in his school-room and 
the face and form of each student in its proper place 
while he said to himself, ‘How can I help that boy? 
How can I reach that girl and make her like me”’? 

Arnold, Garfield, Mark Hopkins, Dr. Coit, and all 
the world’s really great teachers have been men of 
great hearts. You and I might investigate and master 
their methods ; other men have equaled them in schol- 
arship, but none of us will ever equal them as teachers 
until we animate our work with pure, generous, sincere 
love. Nothing can take the place of it. We may study 
ourselves into skeletons, we may systematize ourselves 
into machines, but no road except the right road, and 
that is the road of love, will lead us ahead. 

Love suffereth long, even insolence and neglect, and 
is kind ; for it knoweth that the ingratitude of the 
youth often changes to the life-long thankfulness of the 
man. Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not hunger inordinately after students’ apologies; 
beareth all things, believeth all things (even in boys 
that are to outward seeming unwerthy of belief}, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. Now abideth scholar- 
ship, system, and love, but the greatest of these is 
love. 

The second consideration that every teacher under- 
stands, but needs constantly to present to himself, is the 
need of a skilled intelligence to guide in an effective 
and economical manner the love that ieads him to bea 
teacher. 

There is one intelligence of the lawyer, another of 
the doctor, another of the scholar. The intelligence of 
the teacher is none of these. It is a distinct and sin- 
gular intelligence. It seems to me to have three chief 
aspects: Knowledge of studies, that is, scholarship ; 
knowledge of mind, that is psychology ; knowledge of 
how particular studies may be made to do the most for 
mind, that is pedagogy, methodology, etc. 

From my own weaknesses, from what I know per- 
sonally of teachers, and from what I read in educa- 
tional papers, it seems to me that there is no other 
great profession in which, as among teachers, there are 
sO many persons unintelligent of the real principles in- 
volved. We enter into the most risky of all callings 
with a jaunty assurance ; we are confident that our 
common sense will carry us through ; we feel that there 
is no competent judge about to estimate our work ; we 
spoil and mangle; we dawdle and palaver; children 
grow in spite of our labors, not because of them. If the 
secret history of school management could be written, 
what a perfect recital of stupidity, ignorance, and non- 
sense would not my past (and present, maybe) and 
yours disclose! 

Why do we know so little of the science of educa- 
tion? Why are we so weak in professional knowl- 
edge ? 

I. A teacher hesitates to read books and articles on 
education because he is afraid of being fooled. He has 
tried several books several times and found them either 
too speculative and unpractical or only platitudes of 
very light weight. There is so much nonsense afloat 
under the name of educational literature. This litera- 
ture has been made so rapidly of late years that the 
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classics of the profession have hardly had time to sepa- 
rate themselves from the commonplaces. We read a 
oor book and are discouraged. 

This objection to professional reading, when sub- 
jected to analysis, melts away at every point. It is 
grounded on the false induction that there is no help- 
ful educational literature at all: nothing but writings 
by men that are wool-gathering, or that do not know as 
much as we do. The objection needs but to be stated 
to show its absurdity. It is the subterfuge of indolence 
and conceit. A teacher has no excuse for not being 
familiar with a number of standard authors on educa- 
tion. Your lawyer’s Blackstone, Chitty, and Cooley ; 
your doctor’s Hunter, Duglinson, and Pasteur, suggest 
the need of corresponding authorities on your shelves. 
Even a carpenter, I am told, is not prepared for general 
work until he owns about $300 worth of tools. The li- 
brary of an average doctor or lawyer costs much more 
than that. How many teachers do you know that have 
$30 worth of professional equipment? I do not mean 
a general collection of books, such as a cultivated man 
gathers irrespective of his profession. I mean books 
directly concerned with education. 


Pr 
Arithmetic. 


(A Memory.—CONTINUED. ) 
By MasBet ELLERY ADAMs. 


I began to understand about money and its value 
when I was six (possibly five). Colored popcorn in 
those days was ten cents a bag. The local storeman 
supplied it and his tri-weekly visit was always the sig- 
nal for to begin “teasing” for pop-corn. Some one 
had given me ten cents in script and when the demand 
for pop-corn became too incessant, my mother told me 
that if I wanted to use my own ten cents I could have 
another bag. I assented very readily, but when the 
money was really gone, and the pop corn too, I had 
very much the feeling which the repentant spendthrift 
in the novels usually experiences. I had known money 
by name ever since I could remember, but its use as a 
medium of exchange came to me that day. 

About this same time I went to church, probably for 
the first time, and heard a missionary sermon preached. 
The sermon ended, as such sermons do, with an appeal 
for money and an announcement that a contribution 
would be taken up the next Sunday. I was fired with 
a desire to “assist” at this contribution and in answer 
to my little private appeal my father gave me a quarter, 
my mother gave me a quarter, and a visiting uncle gave 
me two quarters and I was informed that I had a 
dollar; some one at the same time showed me a dollar 
bill, and explained to me that my money was just the 
Same as that. For some time a dollar meant four 
quarters to me, and cents and ten-cent pieces, the other 
“moneys” with which I was familiar bore no known 
relation to quarters and dollars. 

Then the family cow presented us with a calf and 
the bossy was given to me. Great was my pride in my 
treasure until one day a strange man came and took it 
away in a cart. To comfort me for the loss my father 
said, “ Never mind, I got two hundred for that calf and 
you shall have it all.” I rushed to my brother with the 
news that I was to have two hundred dollars for the 
calf. He openly derided me for my credulity, but failed 
to explain what my father had meant. I went back to 
my father, but could get nothing from him but a reitera- 
tion of the two hundred story. Just then my mother 
came into the room and explained matters in short 
order. “He means two hundred cents, He got two 
dollars for that calf; there are one hundred cents in 
every dollar, so of course he got two hundred cents. 
Your father didn’t say two hundred dollars and he 
didn’t mean two hundred dollars. A word makes a good 
deal of difference sometimes.” I asked how many cents 
there were in a quarter and received the answer, but al- 
though I forever after knew that twenty-five cents made 
a quarter, and that four quarters made a dollar, and that 
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a dollar was a hundred cents, yet I am very certain that 
I did not put facts together and realize that four twenty- 
fives made a hundred. 

All the thoughts and impressions described above 
came to me before I went to school. At seven and a 
half I went to an ungraded primary school and there 
when it was found that I could read figures a card of 
tables was given to me with an injunction to learn it all 
as fast as Icould. I took it home and looked it over. 
The tables of ones I realized were just the same as 
counting ; the addition and subtraction tables of twos 
and threes were easy because they included numbers 
made familiar by my old counting by twos and threes ; 
the multiplication table of fives was practically the same 
as counting by fives, and the division table ot fives came 
to meas asort of turned around way of saying the mul- 
tiplication table, although I had not the faintest idea 
what “divided by ” meant, nor, indeed, what “times” 
did either. The other tables seemed inexpressibly hard 
to me, not puzzling, but difficult to remember. I tried 
to learn them by ear, but my ear for unrhythmical sound 
was never good, and in the three years that I staid in 
that school I never knew the tables well. I lay awake 
nights thinking about the sevens, eights, nines, and 
twelves, and most faithfully tried to learn them, but Ido 
not think that I ever attained sufficient expertness to 
“skip round” or rather to answer when the teacher 
“skipped round.” 

A “primary arithmetic” was put into my hands dur- 
ing these same three years and I can remember that the 
“examples” about Johnand his three applesand Henry 
and histwo apples were perfectly easy tome. I thought 
they were silly. I did not find it hard to answer many 
of the problems involving numbers less than fifty and 
those involving higher numbers I could always think 
out by some slow process of counting. 

During this same time I learned to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide hundreds and thousands. I was 
not directly taught any of the operations at school, but 
the big boys in the back seats were learning and I picked 
up a working knowledge from seeing the teacher show 
them on the blackboard. Those were the good old days 
when the pupils were told to “add up the right-hand 
column, put down the right hand figure and carry the 
remaining figures to the next column.” In subtraction 
they were told to “ borrow one from the left-hand fig- 
ure,” and it was further explained (?) that when they 
had “borrowed” the said left-hand figure became one 
less. In multiplication the pupils were told that each 
time they multiplied by a new figure they must begin to 
write the answer under the next to the last figure of the 
line above. The big boys of my school only grappled 
with short division, but.a little relative while on a visit 
showed me how to do long division. She didn’t explain 
anything, not she. She did one example on the slate 
and then she wrote down another one and told me to go 
ahead and do it, and then gave mea little judicious help. 

The year I was ten Col. Francis Parker came to our 
town and what was called the Quincy system was inau- 
gurated. I was put into a grammar class because my 
age demanded such a change, and a judicious teacher 
went to work to make an harmonious whole of the va- 
rious odds and ends of mathematical information that I 
possessed. In telling how she did this I shall speak of 
things as they impressed me then, giving ne reaso.s for 
her acts. The first few days she asked us incessantly 
about small numbers to our great disgust. We assured 
her that we could do many wonderful things in arith- 
metic, but she stuck to the small numbers. Not a num- 
ber over twenty did she mention. At first we stumbled 
and hesitated and referred mentally to our tables, but 
as the days went on we acquired a quickness and a cer- 
tainty that made our answering a pleasure. (Always 
before this I had feared all oral lessons in number, the 
chance of not knowing quickly enough and thus “ fail- 
ing” spoiled all my enjoyment. On the other band, 
work done at my seat on a slate had always been pleas- 
ant to me.) Then she went on to thirty, to forty, to 
fifty, going very slowly until she reached one hundred 
and forty-four. Then I can remember that all at once 
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it dawned upon me that all the multiplications and 
divisions which I had tried so hard to learn and which 
I had always been obliged to stop and think about were 
now right in my head so that I didn’t have to think at 
all, they just came when I wanted them and were a part 
of me. In all this drill work we dealt with abstract 
numbers. We were given a great many problems that 
year ; rules were never mentioned, but in the course of 
a week we always did a great many problems of some 
one kind. These problems were a pure delight to me. 
The reason why an answer must be so and so seemed to 
me so apparent that I could not understand any one 
getting it wrong except through a mistake in the fig- 
ures. 
(TO BE CONTINUED,) 


- 
New Light on the Brain. 


By S. MILLINGTON MILLER, 
(CONTINUED,) 

The venous sinuses of the brain are unusually large 
and act as overflow receptacles, thus relieving the 
arterial tension of any portion of the cerebral substance 
and enabling it to regulate its J/o0d supply to its thought 
demand. 

A condit’on of equal blood pressure throughout the 
vessels of the brain is not normal. 

Periodic waves of muscular contraction of the coats 
of the arteries of the brain are produced by the somatic 
centers (ganglia) in the medulla oblongata. 

It has been found of late that neither the regular 
pumping of the heart, nor chemical exosmosis and en- 
dosmosis entirely explain the tendency of blood towards 
specific parts of the vital economy. Certain pregnant 
domains, under peculiar conditions, rhythmical or other- 
wise, express and exert an affinity for the blood, 
which draws ‘t in more copious streams towards the 
yearning tissues. Hunger is the expression of the rhyth- 
mical yearning of the stomach for food. Memory the 
expression ot the rhythmical yearning of the brain for 
blood. 





Fic, 8A,—OUTLINE OF HUMAN BRAIN, SIDE VIEW. (After Ecker.) 
1. Area of sight and its memories. 
2. Area of hearing and its memories. 


3. Area of motion and its memories, 1 upper one third, leg. 


; middle one third, arm. 
4. Area of touch and its memories, lower one third, face. 
5. Area of motor speech-memories. 


The Areas of motion and general sensation coincide to some extent. 
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CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION. 


The united efforts of clinicians, of pathologists, and 
experimentalists have succeeded in affording a fairly 
adequate idea of exactly where certain motor and sense 
functions are located in the cortex of the cerebrum. 
This result, as already indicated, has been attained 
partly by the vivisection of the dog and monkey, and 
partly by a close study of the symptoms and pathology 
of diseases and tumors of the brain. 

One center produces motion of the face; another 
motion of the shoulder ; another motion of the elbow; 
another, motion of the wrist ; and still others, motion of 
the thumb and of the fingers. 

By following these combined lines of thought the 
justifiable conclusion has been reached that the various 

enters of motion lie under and adjacent to the fissure 
of Rolando, and that the centers ot sense, or to particu- 
larize, of sensation in general, of vision, of olfaction, of 
gustation, and of audition, lie behind the motor centers 
in various portions of the cortex of the occipital lobes 
of thecerebrum. The general “ sensation” center actu- 
ally and very naturally has been located nearest to the 
fissure of Rolando. The fact that motion follows much 
more rapidly on the sensation of touch than upon that 
of sight corroborates the relative nearness of the two 
centers, (See figure 3A.) Nervous wave-impulses travel 
at the rate of from 68 to 90 miles an hour, [ Helmholtz. ] 

You are walking some day, in late spring or early 
summer, in the woods, or through the fields, and your 
eye lights upon a bush covered with a deautiful something, 
An impulse of sense mounts like lightning through 
the optic nerve to the sight center in the brain. There 
a process called “thought” is carried on; memory is 
invoked, and that cell, or those cells, as the case may 
be, decide that the things which grow on that bush are 
flowers—wild roses. 

By a certain association of ideas the conclusion is also 
reached that they havea delicious fragrance. Thena 
command is carried from this sight center along the fiber 
of connection to the motor centers of the arm, hand,and 
body generally, and these second centers bid you stoop 
down and pluck the rose, and lift it and smell it. This 
is the general process by which motion of various kinds 
become a more or less immediate result of sensation. 

A coal has fallen out of the fire on the carpet. Its red 
hue, indicative of burning heat to the eye, has disap- 
peared. It is growing cold, but it is still quite hot 





Fic, 8B.—The skull (side view) showing location of Motor and Sense 
Areas. 
enough to destroy tissue rapidly. You stoop down, 
very foolishly, and pick it up. In the twinkling of an 
eye those afferent nerves of your arm and hand have 
carried astartling message of “fire” to the “ sensation 
center in your brain. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Language. 


The Study ot Language. 





(The following is an almost verbatim report of an interesting morning ~ 


talk by Miss Annette Sawyer, of the Workingman’s school, New York city, 
to the children of that institution.) 


Several centuries ago, a large company of Englishmen set out 
upon a long, perilous journey across Europe into Asia. Among 
them was a young man named Guilbert a Becket. 

They reached the Holy Land safely, but after their arrival, 
Guilbert was taken prisoner by a Saracen lerd. This lord had a 
beautiful daughter who did much to lighten the burdens of 
Guilbert’s captivity, and he thought her the sweetest and love- 
liest woman in the world. She, in turn, thought him the bravest 
and noblest of men, and they were very happy in their love for 
each other. 

But, by-and-by, Guilbert made his escape from the Saracen 
lord, and returned with his companions to England. His poor 
little friend felt that all the sunshine had died out of her life, and 
unable to endure the dreariness, she determined to follow 
Guilbert to England. She made her way toa seaport. There 
her own language was not understood, but she knew two English 
words which Guilbert had taught her, “‘ London,” and “ Guilbert.” 
So she wandered about the wharves among the sailors repeating 
constantly one of her words, “‘ London,” “ London,” until at last 
they guessed that she wished to find London, and placed her on 
a ship just sailing for that city. After many strange experiences 
she reached London, and then began the most difficult part of 
her task, the quest for Guilbert. She saw but one possible course, 
and that was to pass through the streets crying, “ Guilbert,” 
“ Guilbert,” the second and last English word that she knew. 

The appearance of the Saracen lady in her strange foreign 
garb attracted a crowd atonce. Now it happened that Guilbert’s 
servant, who had been with his master in the Holy Land, saw the 
disturbance, and pushed his way among the people to learn the 
cause. Wild with excitement, he rushed back to his master ex- 
claiming, ‘The Saracen lady is here.” Unable to credit the 
report, Gilbert went out himself and found that it was quite true 
He was deeply touched by this proof of her lasting affection for 
him, and made her his wife. Thus the knowledge of two words 
of a foreign language enabled the Saracen lady to make a long 
journey through unknown lands and to find in a great city a 
person of whom she could tell nothing but the first name. 

We often hear people say, ‘‘ For every new language one learns, 
he lives a new life.” This does not mean, as I supposed when a 
little child, if a person is fifty years old and learns a new language 
he will live to be a hundred years old, but it means that one be- 
comes, in a way, a different person, 

We English-speaking people are usually without gestures in 
our ordinary conversation, but when we Bm French from a 
French person, we become more animated and accompany our 
words by motions of the head, shoulders, and hands; we speak 
more rapidly than when using English, and become more polite, 
too, for the French language is filled with little courteous 
phrases, and as we use these expressions, we unconsciously act 
them too. 

Once I had a little friend whose mamma was an American 
while his papa was a Russian nobleman. The child’s short life of 
seven years had been spent chiefly in Germany and France, ard he 
spoke German, French, and English equally well. But the 
language he used depended largely upon his mood, that is, upon 
the life he was then living. If he wished to be very amiable and 
courteous, especially in the presence of guests, he expressed 
himself in French, 

When he had something difficult to do, or when he had firmly 
determined to have his own way, he generally used English ; and 
this was also his language when he was considering some ethical 
question, and when studying his Sunday-school lesson. 

But if he wished to coax his mamma for some special privilege, 
or if she were ill and he longed to express sympathy for her, he 
quite unconsciously selected words from his German vocabulary. 
This was also his resort when seized by an impulse of affection 
and sweetness. 

Thus, in a certain fashion, he lived as many different lives as 
he spoke languages. 

One day last summer, a small nephew of mine persuaded me 
to climb with him to the top of Bunker Hill monument. This is 
a very tiresome ascent, for the stairway is narrow, dark, and 
winding. One goes up and up until it seems as if he must have 
climbed to the very clouds themselves, and still the interminable 
Stairs rise before him. We passed little groups sitting down to 
rest, and met one party declaring that they would go no farther, 
for no view could recompense them for so exhausting a climb. 
We persevered, however, and at last reached a small square room 
at the top of the monument. On each side there is a small win- 
dow set deep in the wall, making a frame of stone for the land- 
Scape beyond. Looking from the first, we saw far, far beneath 
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us, the city of Boston, but we felt as if Alice-in- Wonderland must 
have poured the contents of her magic bottle over the city, for the 
buildings, the trains, the great state-house, the people, were all 
reduced to doll-house size, viewed from such a height, 

As we stood there trying to locate places familiar to us, we 
could hear people at other windows speaking of the various fea- 
tures that came under their observation, and we knew in a vague 
way that hills, forests, and rivers lay before them. But as we 
went over to the next side, ‘here burst upon us a beauty and a 
completeness of which we had not dreamed. We looked out upon 
grassy marshes, soft and green; fields of waving grain, golden in 
the July sunshine; blue lines of river gliding down to the sea; 
groups of pines, dark and somber, even in the glory and warmth 
of the summer time; and then, far in the distance, there arose 
gradually, great hills, ‘“‘ from whence cometh strength,” 

From the next window we looked out upon a world of blue 
and white, blue sky above, flecked with flitting white clouds; 
blue sea beneath, dotted with dancing white sails—a symphony 
in blue and white. 

Now, we have a way of looking at the world of thought through 
the different windows of language. First we have to climb the 
long, and sometimes tiresome stairway of grammar and reading, 
but when we have conquered its difficulties, we are ready to look 
out upon the field of history and science, and the seas of litera- 
ture. 

If we look through the window of the English language only, 
we fail to see in their unity and completeness the beauties await- 
ing us in other languages, though we may obtain an imperfect 
idea of them from the translations of others. 

But the more views we can get, the more beauty we shall see, 
and the more of life we shall be able to understand. 
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Inductive Lessons in Grammar. VII. 
By “ BEE.” 
(To teach Infiections.) 


To be written upon the blackboard: (1) A dog watches for his 
master; (2) Dogs watch for their masters. 

Children, I want you to study these sentences with me. Let 
us compare them very carefully to see if any changes occurred in 
the writing of the second sentence. Well, Frank, you notice one 
already ? What is it? ‘“ Dog has been changed to dogs.” Why? 
“ Because in sentence (1) only one dog is meant, and in sentence 
(2) more than one is meant.” 

Who sees another change? Edith! “ Watches has been 
changed to watch.” Why? (Hesitancy.) 

Let us examine the two sentences. Give the number-form of 
subject in sentence (1). “Singular.” Give the number-form of 
subject in sentence (2). “Plural.” Combine subject and predi- 
cate in sentence (1). ‘A dog watches.” In sentence (2)—‘ Dogs 
watch,” 

What have we learned about verbs and subjects? “They must 
agree in number.” What then is the singular form of this 
predicate? “Watches.” Give the pluralform. “Watch.” This 
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seems somewhat strange to you, but we will understand it better 
by-and-by when we study verbs. 

Who sees another changed word? “ As has been changed to 
their.” How many dogs are understood in first sentence ? “ One.” 
What word prevents repetition of dog? “His.” Part of speech? 
“Pronoun.” Number-form? How many dogs in sentence (2)? 
“More than one.” What word is used to prevent repetition of 
dogs? “Their.” Number-form? “Plural.” Why then was 
Ais changed to their. “ Because we needed a plural form of 
pronoun to suit the plural form of the subject.” 

Any other change? “ Master has been changed to masters. 
Why? “Because the dogs are supposed to belong to different 
persons, and master needs the plural form.” 

Whenever we made a change in the idea, what was necessary ? 
‘**A change in the form of the word.” Why did these words 
take on different forms? ‘To suit their changed meanings,” 
These changes in words, to suit a change in meaning, or a 
change in relation, are called—/nflection:. 

What part of speech is deg? “Noun.” Watches? “Verb.” 
His? “Pronoun.” Do inflections belong to several parts of 
speech? “Yes.” 

In our next lesson we will consider the inflections of nouns 
particularly. 

Blackboard definition :—/m flection is a variation in the form of 
. word to express a change in meaning, or to suit a changed re- 
ation. 


INFLECTION OF NOUNS 


(1) A boy has a kite.—Do we say that the boy owns the kite 
that he Zas? “No.” Julia has the blackboard rubber. Does 
she own it? “No.” Change boy in sentence (1) to express 
ownership of kite. ‘“ Boy’s kite.” What has been added to doy ? 
“The ’s.” What change has occurred in theidea? “We know 
now that the boy owns the kite which he has.” What term have 
we just learned to express a variation in a word to denote a 
changed relation? “\nflection.” How have you inflected doy ? 
“By adding the apostrophe s to show ownership.” What is 
case-form of boy in sentence (1)? “ Nominative, because the 
subject of predicate Aas a kite.” Change the sentence to denote 
that the kite was a gift. “‘ A kite was given to the boy.” 

Give all the case-forms of boy. ‘“ Nominative, boy ; possessive, 
boy's; objective, boy.” Of how many boys have we been speak- 
ing? “One.” Change sentence (1) to show more than one 
boy. “Boys have kites.” Change to show ownership. ‘“ Boys’ 
kites.” Change to show a gift. ‘Kites were given to boys.” 
Name the case-forms in the plural, “Boys, boys’, boys.” Arrange 
these case-forms in columns, side by side, Blackboard shows : 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom., boy, boys, 
Poss., boy’s, boys’ 
Obj., boy. boys. 


In the sentence, “I have a kite,” use a pronoun to show that 
you own the kite. “I have my kite.” Show that the kite was a 
gift to you. ‘ The kite was given to me.” Mark the changes in 
the word referring to yourself. “I—my—me.” What is the 
number-form? “Singular.” Write these forms in a column 
under the heading—Szngu/ar. Connect some one with yourself 
in the statement made by sentence (1). “We have a kite.” 
Change to show ownership. ‘“ We have our kite.” Change to 
show a gift. ‘ The kite was given to us.” Name the words just 
used to refer to some one in connection with yourself. “We— 
our—us.” State the number-form. “Plural.” Arrange these 
number-forms in adjacent columns. Blackboard shows. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom., I, Nom., we, 
Poss., my, Poss., our, 
Obj., me. Obj., us. 


What do you notice in the blackboard arrangement we have 
made of the noun doy, and the pronoun, /? (Teacher helps.) 

“That they both change to show case, and number.” What 
new term have we found to use in speaking of changes in a word 
to suit a change in use. “ Inflection.” 

This arrangement of a noun or pronoun to show change in 
case-forms and number-forms of nouns is called Declension. 
Inflect valley to show number. “ Valleys.” Inflect, to show 
possessive case. “ Valley's.” Use the word as the subject of 
thought. ‘“‘A valley lies between two mountains.” Decline 
valley in the singular. “ Nom., valley; /oss., valley’s; Od7., 
valley.” 


(The usual text-books afford ample material for practice.) 
HOME WORK, OR SEAT WORK. 


I have my books with me, Observe all pronouns in this sen- 
tence, and use in a similar sentence with a change of pronoun 
for subject. (Model.) You have your books with you, etc., etc. 
Inflect these nouns first to show number, then to show case. 
Mouse—foot- teeth—man. Select from this list of singular 
nouns- those which inflect for plural by adding “s.” Put into a 
second column those which inflect for plural by adding “es.” 
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Into a third column those which form plural by using an entirely 
different word. 


This letter form for plural is not, properly, inflection, but authority can 
be found for use of the term in that connection, 


LIST OF SINGULAR NOUNS FOR INFLECTION, 


Boy—hero—hen—cargo—mackerel. 

Cousin— mouse—sheep—potato—calico. 

Rabbit—-fox—ox—cod—negro. 

Here is a list of plurals. Strike off from each the termination 
which denotes the plural. ‘Boxes —gases—zones—girls—baskets 
—pails,” etc. 

Since so many nouns form the plural by the addition of s or es 
to the singular form, we call this the rule-way, or regular way. 
If there be a rule way then there must be “ An irregular 
way.” Give a word which forms its plural in an irregular way. 
“Mouse.” How is this plural made? “ By use of another word.” 
What do you use for the plural form of deer, sheep? ‘“ We use 
the same word.” 

Teacher writes upon blackboard the sentence. I (Miss Brown) 

am writing. Children, tell the facttome. (Help.) “ You (Miss 
Brown,) are writing.” Tell it of me. ‘She (Miss Brown) is writ- 
ing.” 
George Wilson may go to the blackboard and use his own name 
in similar sentences. What does the pronoun / denote? “The 
speaker or actor.” What one denotes the one ¢o whom the act 
is directed? ‘ You.” The pronoun which denotes the one 
spoken of? “He,she,it.” Can you think of any change (inflec- 
tion) in the pronoun / which will make you ? “No.” Any in the 
pronoun you which will make ske? “No.” Shall we say then 
that pronouns inflect (change) to show person? “No.” Do you 
notice any change in my mame, or in Geo. Wilson’s mame, in the 
different persons. ‘‘No.” Does the same word answer for each 
person. “Yes.” Does the same fronoun answer fcr each per- 
son, or has each one a special form? “Each pronoun has a per- 
son form.” 

Repeat what we have learned about the property of person in 
inflection. ‘* Nouns and pronouns do not inflect for person. 
Nouns do not change form for person, but pronouns have person 
form, 





INFLECTION OF VERBS. 


I, To suit a change in the subject. (1) A dog watches for his 
master. (2) Dogs watch for their masters. 

What change do you notice in dog? “ It has been changed to 
dogs. Why? Because in sentence second more than one dog 
is meant.” Another change! “ Watches has been changed to 
watch.” Why? (Doubts.) I see we must examine more close- 
ly this change in the verb-form. What change has been made in 
the subject? ‘“ The singular noun has been made plural.” What 
have we learned about verbs and their subjects? ‘Verbs agree 
with their subjects in number.” If the subject has been changed 
to plural, what change should be made in the verb? “It should 
be changed to the plural. Give singular form of predicate verb. 
“Watches.” Give pluralform. ‘“ Watch.” How formed? “By 
cutting off termination es.” Give singular of subject. “Dog.” 
Give plural form. “ Dogs.” Then the p/ural form of nouns is 
made by adding s and the plural of verds is denoted by dropping 
the s form. This seems strange until we look at the inflection of 
the verb. 

Use the pronoun / for the subject and inflect. Model; I watch. 
You watch. He (the dog) watches. We watch. You (plural) 
watch. They (dogs) watch. Give the pronoun and verb which 
represent the third person. “He” watches. Use the verb dark 
instead of watch. “He barks.” What change (inflection) do 
you notice in the verb? “ Verb is inflected to show third person 
singular.” 


II, INFLECTION TO SHOW MODE AND TENSE. 


This opens up the whole subject of conjugation—a theme too difficult at 
this stage. 


INFLECTION OF THE ADJECTIVE AND ADVERB, 


Blackboard. (1) John hasalongpole. (2) James has a longer 
pole. (3) Henry has the longest pole. What kind of a pole in 
sentence (1)? “A long pole.” In number (2)? “A longer 
pole.” Longer than what? “Longer than the one in sentence 
(1).” What is the common quality? “Length.” Which pole 
has more of this quality? ‘“ Henry’s pole.” What word has 
been changed (inflected) to express this common quzlity in differ- 
ent degrees? “Long.” Inflect /omg. ‘Long, longer, longest. 
Use the quality sweet in the highest form. ‘ Sweetest.” Use 
tall in the form between the highest and the lowest. “ Taller.” 
What termination shows the highest form of the quality. “ Est. 
The next higher. “Er.” Addthe termination to wide. “ Wid- 
er, widest.” To vrzch. “ Richer, richest,” etc., etc. ; 

Compare James and George as to height. “James is taller 
than George.” What about Henry? “Henry is the éadlest. 
Compare the first two boys in weight. “George is heavier than 
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James, and Henry is the heaviest.” Compare them with regard 
toage. “ Henry is older than George, but younger than James,” 

These changes (inflections) in adjectives to show quality in dif- 
ferent degrees are called yO ry 

Some adverbs are also inflected by same forms of comparison 
as affect adjectives. For instance, to show that James is a swift 
runner I would say, James runs fast. If you know George to be 
a swifter runner, you would say? “ Georgeruns faster. If Hen- 
ry can outrun them all, you would say —? “Henry runs fast- 


est.’ 

Blackboard Definition.—Comparison is the inflection of ad- 
jectives to denote different degrees of a common quality. Ad- 
verbs of manner and of degree may be compared. 


¥ 
A Device in Composition. 


By KITTIE L. KOUPAL. 


In most second and third grades a little written composition is 
expected from pupils. I believe every teacher finds that, no mat- 
ter how much the subject is discussed in an oral recitation, the 
pupils seem at a loss as to how and where to begin and what to 
to write next. 

One day my class was talking about domestic animals and I 
do not know or remember how it came about, but I asked one 
of my little boys this question: “ Paul, if you had a horse how 
would you care for him?” That question seemed to illumine 
his countenance so that I knew there was much he wished to tell 
and of course I asked him some questions as to what kind of a 
horse he would like—a black, white, bay, roan, etc., and what he 
would call it, how he would treat it should it be inclined to be 
stubborn, and what he would expect of the horse —and thus one 
question led to another showing me that the little fellow knew 
more about a horse than I expected, and probably he found out 
he knew more than he thought he did. 

The next day instead of the regular writing lesson I wrote this 
question on the board: “If you had a pet dog how would you 
care for him and what would you expect of him?” (I did not 
ask about the horse again because I feared some might be led by 
Paul’s thoughts of the previous day and kept that subject for an- 
other day.) 

After I had written the question I gave the children paper and 
pencil and told them to tell me nicely, in writing their full an- 
swer to that question That was a fifteen minute exercise, 
Their spelling was not perfect, of course. much less their com- 
positon ; but to read over the thoughts (some very amusing ones) 
of the children was enough to convince one that if the children 
had the power to write words and sentences correctly what 
pleasing articles they cou'd write, because they were so childlike 
and original. 

It seems to me here is a plan for good work in that line. So 
far I have taken up three subjects in this manner—the “ dog,” 
“ horse,” and “ sheep ” and I find that our “ stories ” are improv- 
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ing in spelling, language, and length, indeed, some are too long. 
As yet not one has told me “ they. didn’t know what to write.” 


a 
Form-Study. 


(Report of a combined form-study and description lesson given at pri- 
mary school No. 52, Brooklyn. The class consisted of 46 little girls of the 
first primary year.) 


The teacher showed a rectangular prism and asked, “ How 
many think that all these sides,” passing her finger over the 
edges, ‘‘ are one just as big as another?” Most of the children 
thought there was a difference. The long sides were then care- 
fully looked at and found to be just the same, or equal. The 
short sides were also seen to be equal, and the teacher asked, 
“ Who will tell me what we have found out? The children said 
that the two short sides were equal and the two long sides were 
equal. A pupil was then sent to a box of plane forms to find 
something answering to the description just given. She found 
an oblong and showed it to the class, tracing the sides with her 
finger. The children then looked for something of this shape in 
the room and found the door. The teacher gave them the name 
of this figure—oblong. They then found other oblongs in the 
room. The windows, the blackboard, pictures, the register. The 
children then thought of things at home that were oblong in 
shape. A little girl said, ‘ My little washboard is an oblong;” 
other things spoken of were pictures and the side of the stove. 
Again looking around the school-room they found other oblongs 
—the tops of desks, the side of a box, the blackboard eraser. 

The teacher then asked them to tell her something about the 
door. ‘It is an oblong,” was the reply. “ Does it always stay 
the same shape?” and “What do we call things that we can 
pour out, such as milk, water, vinegar?” develope the ideas of 
solid and liguéd and it was decided that the door was a solid. 
Other questions drew forth the answers: “ It is made of wood.” 
“It hasa knob.” “It has a key-hole.” “ It has little oblongs.” 
The name of these “little oblongs””—panel—was given here. 
“It has paint on it.” The teacher then opened the door and 
showed the Aznges, explaining that if it were not for them the 
door would fall down when it was opened. The children were 
then prepared to remember four things about the door. That 
“it has hinges, a knob, a key-hole, and panels.” The teacher 
asked, ‘‘ What do we use the door for?” ‘To open and shut 
it.” “To go in and out.” Attention was called to the fact that 
they did not go out of the door into the street, but into another 
room and also that the door shut out sight and sound so that the 
class in the other room did not disturb her little girls, nor did her 
children disturb the others. 

The children were then told that they had found out four things 
about the door: 1, its shape; 2, what it is made of; 5, what it 
has, knob, etc.; 4, what it is used for, Many of the children re- 
member two of these things and some could think of all. A lit- 
tle girl said, “‘ The door is an oblong shape, it is made of wood, 
it has panels, a knob, a key-hole, and hinges, and we use it to go 
out of one room and into another 
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*e ature Study. «= 


Flower Myths for Reproduction. 
By N. Lewis. 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 





A man passing along a loneiy road picks a little blue 
flower which he put into his hat. Coming toa mountain 
side the rocks open before him and entering he sees a 
beautiful lady who tells him to help himself to the gold 
which is seen on all sides. 

He fills his pockets with the precious metal and is 
about to leave when she calls after him “ Forget not the 
best!” Thinking that she means him to take more he 
tries to crowd more into his crammed pockets. Then 
he seeks the light of day entirely forgetting the little 
blue flower which had opened to him the rocksand which 
had dropped on the ground. 

Hurrying through the doorway the rocks close upon 
him with a crash like thunder and cut off his heel. 

Forever after is the mountain-side closed to him. 


THE VIOLET, 


Once upon a time there lived a good king and queen 
whe had one little daughter with beautiful dark blue eyes. 
The king and his wife were obliged to go into a far 
country but they left their little girl with her uncle 
whom they supposed would be good to ner. He how- 
ever drove her away into the forest thinking the wild 
beasts would eat her up. 

As Violet, for that was the little girl’s name, went 
weeping on her way little blue flowers sprang up wher- 
ever her tears fell to the ground. By and by the good 
king and queen returned. The cruel uncle told them 
that their little daughter was dead. Broken hearted, 
the poor king and queen went into the wood to weep. 
There they saw a little blue flower which made them 
think of their darling’s eyes. They noticed that these 
flowers seemed to form a path which led into the forest. 
Following this, they came to a hut where lived a poor 
woodman. Here they found their little daughter. 

Words can not tell how glad they were to see each 
other again but ever since, these little blue flowers have 
been called violets. 


THE SPRING BEAUTY. 


An old Indian was sitting in his lodge by the side of 
a frozen stream, It was the end of winter and his fire 
was almost out. He was very old. His hair was as 
white as the snow without. Day after day he spent 
alone and heard nothing but the rushing of the wind. 

One day as his fire was just dying out a handsome 
young man came into his tent. His cheeks were red, 
his eyes were bright and a smile was on his lips. He 
walked with a light and quick step. On his head was a 
wreath of sweet grass and he carried flowers in his 
hand. 

“Ah, my son!” saidthe old man, “I am happy to 
see you. Comein. Tell me what you have done and 
the strange lands you have seen. Let us pass the night 
together.” ‘I will tell you the great deeds I have dune 
and also what I can do.” 

He then drew from his sack a strange looking pipe 
and having filled it with tobacco leaves gave it to his 
guest. Then they began to speak. 

“TI blow my breath and the streams stand still,” said 
the old man, “the waters become stiff and hard as clear 
stone.” *» 

“T breathe,” said the young man, “ and flowers spring 
up all over the plains.” 

‘“‘T shake my locks,” replied the old man, “and snow 
covers the land ; the leaves fall from the trees and my 
breath blows them away ; the birds fly away to a distant 
land ; the animals hide themselves from my breath, and 
the very ground becomes as hard as flint.” 

“I shake my curls,’ said the young man, “and warm 
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showers of soft rain fall upon the earth, like the eyes of 
children shining with delight. My voice calls back the 
birds ; my warm breath unlocks the streams, music fills 
the groves where I walk and all nature smiles.” 

At length the sun began to rise, a gentle warmth came 
over the place. The old man became silent. The robin 
and the bluebird began to sing on the top of the lodge ; 
the stream began to murmur by the door and the sweet 
odor of growing plants and flowers came softly on the 
breeze. It was now daylight and the old man could be 
plainly seen. He looked as if he were made of ice. 
Streams began to flow from his eyes. Before long he 
melted away. Nothing was left on the place of his lodge 
fire but a small white flower with a pink border that is 
now always seen when the snow goes away. 


r 
The Spring Beauty. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE. 

Among the earliest spring flowers may always be found the spring 
beauty or clatonia. It is found growing along fences, in meadows, and 
even in thick woods, The writer has gathered it abundantly in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and New Jersey. It has, therefore, so wide a 
geographical range as to make it accessible to thousands of teachers, It 
passes under a varjety of uames in different localities, but it may always be 
recognized by its pale pink flowers in loose, racemed clusters. These flow- 
ers vary from almost white to deep pink in color but their petals are always 
strongly marked with deeper pink lines. 

The habitat of the plant has much to do with the color of its petals. 
Those affecting densely shaded places are usually deeper than those grow- 
ing in sunny places. The spring beauty never grows in dry places, nor 
does it affect very wet places. Its favorite home is in damp rich soil. It 
usually grows to a height of six or eight inches, /but plants of much smaller 
size as well as some plants of a much larger growth may cften be found. 
Figure I shows the plant in about itsaverage size. Figure 2 shows amuch 
enlarged drawing ot the same for use in class reference. The spring beauty 
1s sO abundant that it is well to get a quantity of it. It grows in bunches 
often so that a piece of soil may be taken up without disturbing the roots 
and transplanted to a box in the school-room, to be observed throughout 
the entire cycle of their life history. 


The Root.—F ollow the same order of studying this piant as 
was pursued last autumn with the aster. In plucking the plants 
the stem invariably breaks off below the surface of the ground 
and comes up without any root. No one would suspect that 
there is a tiny “ potato” growing at the base of the long, slender 
stem (scape). The interest of pupils must be invariably aroused 
by telling them this anc asking them to procure an entire plant. 
This often will require much skill in digging, for the delicate stem 
is so tender as to break very easi y. 

When the root is length exposed and the plant is before the 
class examine the tiny “ potato ” carefully. Do you find “eyes” 
upon it such as a potato has? If so it is a stem, a subterranean 
stem. If only an enlarged root like a turnip it will be found to 
have no eyes. Examine the fibrous roots also. Look for “ roct 
hairs ” with a glass if possible. These are for absorbing moist- 
ure from the soil. Sometimes they may be seen with the naked 
eye, but usually it requires a glass to see them, and a compound 
microscope will be needed to show them satisfactorily. 


The stem.—Is it woody or herbaceous, erect or drooping, 
smooth or rough, pliable or brittle? Measure its height and no- 
tice how juicy ils stem is, 

The Leaves.—How many? Their shape, length, veining, etc. 
Be sure to notice that these leaves are thickish, and that usually 
only one vein, the midrib, is seen. Pupils will often be heard say- 
ing that these leaves have no veins or that they have parallel 
veins, because the midrib is parallel with the margins of the 
leaves. Careful search will not fail to show traces of veins form- 
ing a network throughout these leaves. Their entire margins, 
acuminate apexes, absence of petiole, and manner of leaving the 
stem, should also be taken into account. 

Passing up the stem tne next point of interest is the wer 
cluster. Here is a typical terminal raceme. The flowers bloom 
first below and later above. If collected early in the season 
blooms will be found below and buds above. Later in the season 
fruit may be found below, blossoms in the middle, while buds 
will be at the top. We next come to the flower itself. Here is 
much to interest us. We have had several types of flowers be- 
fore. The trillium with its three-parted plan throughout, the bit- 
ter cress, partly four and partly six-parted, the rose, truly five- 
parted, the aster with its parts strangely arranged and grown to- 
gether, have all been presented during the past year. 

But the flower of the spring beauty seems to belong to none or 
all of these plans. There are only ¢wo sepals. These are large 
and boat-shaped or spoon-shaped. Then come five petals beau- 
titully marked with a deeper shade of pink. Then five stamens 
each one opposite a petal. And last a slender, vase-shaped pistil 
which is ¢Aree-parted or rather has three stigmas at its summit, 
Here we have petals m number like the rose, pistils like the tril- 
lium, and sepals only two. 
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Figure 3 shows the flower very much enlarged. In the center 
may be seen the pistil with its rounded, vase-shaped ovary, its 
slender style, and its three stigmas. Seen through a glass these 
stigmas are rough on the upper (inner) side. This roughness is 
so as to catch the pollen grains. In figure 4 the enlarged sta- 
mens may be seen, the one from above, the other from below. 
In figure 5 the pistil is still more enlarged. 

When the pollen from the stamens has been sprinkled upon the 
stigmas the pistil begins to enlarge. In figure 7 the ovary is cut 
open so as to show the ovules (seeds) in place; figure 7 also 
shows how far down the style dies and drops off. The next stage 
is in figure 6 where the ovary (now ripened into fruit) splits open 
exposing the seeds. In figure 9 are to be seen two views of the 
seed. (6) is the outside (a) the inside, showing the germ bent 
into a half circle. 

The plan of the spring beauty may be studied from the dia- 
gram figure 8. Here may be seen, beginning at the outside, the 
two large sepals, shaded dark, enfolding the bud _ Let it be also 
noticed that one of these enfolds the other mak-" 
ing the zstivation what the botanist calls zmdrz- 
cate. Next inside comes the circle of five petals 
surrounding a smaller circle of five stamens, while 
in the center stands the pistil topped by its three 
stigmas. 

This plant has a rather musical name, claytonai 
virginica. The first name is the generic name 
(surname), and is derived from Clayton, a cele- 
brated botanist. The second name is the specific (given) name 
and means that the first-named specimen came from Virginia. 

I would suggest that each pupil procure a good specimen of 
this plant, and press it between some thoroughly dried newspaper 
using severai bricks as a weight. When quite dry mount it upon 
a sheet of heavy white paper and label it, together with the date 
of collection and locality where it grew. If each pupil does not 
collect it one good plant at least ought to be prepared in this way 
for the school herbarium. 

I firmly believe that every school should own a herbarium of 
all the local plants. This should be added to each year until a 
complete local flora would be preserved in every school-house. 
These plants may be examined from time to time and compared 
with new specimens, Exchanges with neighboring schools might 
be effected, and thus much interest be awakened in the flora of 
one’s own environment. 


» 
The Vitality of Seeds, 


(This material may be read by the teacher for a “talk” or as a topic ex- 
ercise by an older pupil.) 

It was generally believed once that grains of wheat from Egyp- 
tian tombs had been made to germinate. But the story proved 
to be without foundation. It is established, however, that seeds 
may live, under proper conditions, a great many years, perhaps 
for centuries. 

The following experiment proves that seeds can, in fact, live 
for a certain time this retarded life. Three lots of the same 
number of peas and beans were placed, the first in the open air, 
the second in a sealed glass tube containing ordinary air, the 
third in a sealed tube containing only pure carbonic-acid gas. At 
the end of two years the seeds of the first lot had sensibly in- 
creased in weight, and nearly all had retained their germinating 
power. Those preserved in the confined air had increased less 
in weight and germinated in less number than the preceding. 
The seeds kept in the carbonic acid could not germinate, and 
their weight had not changed. 

Other experiments show that seeds may germinate after hav- 
ing been exposed to a temperature of 500 below zero. M. C. de 
Candolle subjected seeds once a day for 118 days to a tempera- 
ture of 378 to 538 below zero, for eight to twenty hours at a 
time, and notwithstanding this harsh treatment, they sprouted 
when planted. He also kept seeds under mercury from one to 
three months without killing them. 

A. P. de Candolle mentions seeds that sprouted very well after 
more than sixty years. 

Beans have been seen to sprout that had lain in the store-house 
of Tournefort more than 100 years. 

Some seeds from the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, where they 
had remained for more than 150 years were sown and several 
germinated. 

Prof. de Heldreich, director of the Botanic garden at Athens, 
while botanizing in the neighborhood of the mines of Laurium, 
discovered in 1873 a glaucium that he took at once to be new 
species. This plant made its appearance on a piece of land from 
which had recently been removed a thick layer of rubbish coming 
from the ancient working of the neighboring mines. This layer 
must have been at least 1,500 years old. This glaucium must 
be a species that existed long ago in the locality, whose seeds 
0 been preserved in the earth and rubbish that covered 
them. 
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Prof. Peter, of Gottingen, says that the seeds of many plants 
of field or prairie may lay dormant for half a century. 

Alphonse de Candolle has suggested to make borings in the 
Alpine snows for the purpose of recovering vestiges of the vege- 
tation anterior 10 the glacial period. Researches of this kind 
might lead to the discovery of germs yet capable of growth, al- 
though dating from an early epoch. 
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Simple Science by Experiment. 
By M. J. Copp. 


Objects of the lesson: To train the children in habits of exact 
observation, to develop their powers of expression, both in writ- 
ten and spoken language, and to reveal in some small degree 
nature’s story in the world around us. 


Materials: A glass lamp chimney, two little wax candles, a 


-piece of stiff cardboard, and a tin jelly-glass cover. 


After telling the children to use their eyes and see exactly 
what was done and then what happened, I lighted a match and 
slightly melted the wax at the end of both candles and thus fas- 
tened them to the stiff cardbcard After letting them burn for a 
moment the children to.d what had been done 

Then taking the chimney I carefully placed it over one candle, 
It burned for a moment, getting sufficient air to continue the 
combustion ; but when the tin cover was laid over the top of the 
chimney the oxygen soon became exhausted and the candle be- 
gan to burn with a blue flame—the change beginning at the base 
of the luminous cone. 

Ina moment the light went out while the companion candle 
beside it in the open air still burned brightly. 

The children watched eagerly and noticed even ¢he changing 
color of the flame. 

After this they gave an animated description of all that had oc- 
curred, and were questioned as to the reasons. We had had 
some preliminary talks on the subject of the atmosphere and 
they soon decided that, though they could see no difference with 
their eyes, there must have been some change within the lamp 
chimney, or the candle would not have ceased to burn. 

They were interested to know what the new gas was which 
was formed and had seen for themselves some of its effects. 

Questions on stoves- opening and closing dampers, etc., and 
on the use of blowing on the fire (giving it more azy and so more 
oxygen). brought out very intelligent replies. The effects of this 
new compound, carbonic acid gas, or carbon dioxide, as the 
teacher may prefer to call it—on animal life came in for a share 
of our thinking. 

The children soon thought out what made us feel drowsy and 
have headache when the air in the room was bad. At this point 
I told them the story of the Black Hole at Calcutta, This, of 
course, led up to the necessity of ventilation and the best means 
of securing it. 

Finally our study of plant life came into play, and the children 
understood that plants, by taking the carbon from this poisonous 
gas again purify the air for our use, and dimly grasped the 
thought of how the eternal cycles of nature roll on. 

The utilitarian view of the benefits of parks, trees, grass, and 
all “ the green things growing” was a lesson soon learned, and 
after a bright and spirited talk the matter of the lesson was re- 
duced to writing, and sketches were made of the apparatus em- 
ployed. 
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Child Life in Many Lands. 


By ANNA VAN DER ZEE LEE. 


THE FIRST NEW YORK BOY, 
Preparation.—The following questions may be asked in the 
history class. In lower classes the teachers should weave the 
facts into an interesting narrative. When was New York first 





settled? (In 1613.) On what island was this first settlement 
made? (Manhattan island) By whom was it made? «By the 
Dutch.) From what country did the Dutch come? (From the 


Netherlands or Holland ) (Have children point out Holland on 
the mao or globe.) By what name was the settlement on Man- 
hattan island called? (New amsterdam.) By what name is it 
now known? (New York) (Havechildren point out New York 
on the map or globe. It will make the ensuing lesson rore in- 
teresting, especially if given to a class of childien unfamiliar with 
New York streets, if the teacher will also have a map of New 
York city sufficiently large to show plainly the location of the 
streets and their direction Such a map can be obtained at an 
expenditure of not more than twenty-five cents.) To day | am 
going to tell you something about the first boy that was ever 
born in New York, his surroundings, the house he lived in, the 
clothes that he wore, and his games and occupations 


Presentation.—Among the Dutch traders, who came to Manhattan island 
in 1613 to traffic with the Indians and get beaver and other kinds of skins 
to carry back to Holland in exchange for bright-colored beads, etc., was a 
family of Walloons, or French Protestants, who had taken refuge in 
the southern part of Holland, and who had come to this new land to 
make themselves a home in the wilderness where they would not be ill- 
treated on account of their religious belief. This family consisted of Gu- 
lian Vigne, his wife, andthreedaughters. In 1614, ason was born to Gulian, 
whom he named Jean Vigne. This was the first New York boy. When 
Jean was born, the city of New York was only a few rude huts, clustered 
together at what is now the Battery. These houses were low, of one story 
and thatched with straw or rushes, and the most of the household furniture 
was rough and clumsy, being put together out of rough- hewn planks by the 
father of the family. It was in one of these houses with its rude furnishings 
that Jean Vigne was born. These cottages generally had but one room, 
sometimes in the better class there were two. Later his mother owned a 
farm on the north side of Wall street, at the corner of Pearl or ‘' Perel 
Straat,”’ as it was then called. Asa little fellow, Jean did much the same 
as the other boys of the settlement, played marbles, flew his kite and picked 
eggs on *‘ Paas” or Easter-Monday, made merry on “ Pfingst-Montag ” be- 
heved implicitly in St, Nicholas,the patron saint of New Amsterdam, hung 
up his stocking on Christmas eve for Santa Claus to fill, took part in all the 


fun peculiar to Hallowe’en, and when he was a little older made calls on. 


New Year’s day upon all with whom the slightest acquaintance gave him an 
excuse. Up to the age of nineteen, he had had little education, but in that 
year, 1633. young Adam Roelantsen came to the settlement. He was the 
first schoolmaster, and it is probable that he numbered Jean among his 
pupils. It does not seem that the Dutch valued the services of this school- 
master very highly, or in fact those of any other, if the truth be told, for he 
was obliged, in order to support himself, to do washing in addition to his 
other duties, for which, accurding to the Dutch law, he received pay but 
once a year. 

At this time, the houses in New Amsterdam were of amore solid charac- 
ter than that in which Jean Vigne was born. They were built of stone and 
of wood. The gabled ends of the houses faced the street and were,—even 
in the case of frame buildings,—decorated with a checker-work of small 
black and yellow bricks, imported from Holland and iron me fastened 
to the gables showed the date at which it was built. The ridge-pole of the 
gabled roof was surmounted by a weather-cock. The door, which was or- 
namented with a massive brass knocker, was divided horizontally through 
the middle, and over these half doors, the burghers would lean smoking 
their long Dutch pipes when the day’s work was done, or sitting on the 
** stoops,” would exchange the village gossip. (Was not our modern word 
** stoop” derived from this early Dutch word for the porch-like approach 
to their doors ? Consu!t your dictionaries and see.) In the garden sur- 
rounding the house were cultivated the vegetables for use in the family kit- 
chen,and a bed of tulips, flowers dear to the Dutch heart. Within the house, 
the two principal rooms were the parlor and the kitchen, which served as 
the living-room. The parlor was but rarely used. The floor was sanded, 
and the ‘‘ vrouw " traced patterns in it with her broom, aimost as intricate 
as the patch-work designs in the coverlet on the great bed that occupied 
a great part of the roominthis apartment. Carpets were almost unknown, 
One of the first of which any mention is made was brought into the colony 
by Capt. Kidd, the famous pirate, and was merely asmall Turkish rug 
valued at about $25.00. In this room, the great high bed, the chest of 
linen, the corner cupboard, filled with plate and porcelain much of it 
brought from Holland, the straight, high-backed Russia leather chair, the 
tea-table, were striking objects, almost as much so as the chintz curtains at 
the tiny- paned windows, and the firepiace decorated with tiles brought 
from Holland, each of which told a story or was one of anumber necessary 
to tell the story in its entirety. 

In the kitchen was the great dining-table, which, with leaves raised and 
supported by little brackets seemed to fill the little room, but which was 
none too large to contain all tue good things with which the good ‘** vrouw ” 
loved to heap it, nor to accommodate all who were to partake of its bounty, 
the spinning-wheel, at which the ** vrouw”’ prepared the yarn from which 
the home-spun for the family clothing was woven, the burgher's great 
chair and long pipe, and at one end, the immense fire-place, on each side of 
which were ranged long oak settles on which the children sat and told or 
listened to stories while apples roasted in the fire before them and only the 
fire-light gave brightness to the scene. The chairs in this room were 
straight-backed and rush-bottomed. Inthis room also were the beds which 
the family used, the great bed in the parlor being in use only on the occa- 
sion of the advent of a guest. These beds, which were called a ‘‘ slaap- 
banck,” were sleeping benches somewhat like a berth on board ship, 
built like a cupboard in a partition with doors closing on trem when unoc- 
cupied. Two featner-beds, one to sleep on and the other for use as a 
coverlet, completed this strange bed, and the whole was a great saving of 
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room, as when the doors were closed on the ‘‘slaap-banck” in the morning, 
the room could be used for the many other needs of the family, and the 
necessity for a greater number of rooms was done away with. A house of 
wc od, like the one described above, with a ‘‘ slaap-banck,” could be built 
for a2o0ut $140. 

If you want to know what our New York boy looked like, I will describe 
him for you as he looked about the time he first went to school to young 
Adam Roelantsen. He was attired in a long-waisted coat of homespun, 
with skirts reaching to the ankles, and a vest with large flaps. The coat 
and vest were trimmed with silver buttons and lace, as were also the trous- 
ers, of which he wore several pairs, which only came to the knee. The 
outer pair was very full, the fashion being tu appear quite st: ut and large, 
Silk hose reached to the knees, and the low shoes were ornamented with 
large silver buckles. A low-crowned, broad-brimmed beaver hat com- 
pleted his costume. On some occasions, he wore a close cap of fur. 

Jean Vigne was a high-spirited lad, but occupied himself much as the 
other lads of the village. He drove his mother’s cows along what is now 
Nassau street to ‘‘ de plaackte,”’ (the Flat) now City Hall park, where they 
were pastured under the care of the village herdsman. The girls of the 
village used to carry their clothes to the ponds outside the town to wash 
them. and the shortest way soon became known as ‘‘ T’Maagde Paatje,” 
or the Maiden's Path, now Maiden Lane, and young Jean could probably 
have been found loitering along this path in the evenings in company with 
other lads from the village to meet the girls returning and help them carry 
their burdens home 

Although Jean Vigne was pot wealthy at the commencement of his life, 
he became so, and being one of the great burghers of New Amsterdam, 
who alone could hold office, he was ‘‘schepens,” or judge, three times. 
Living as he did until 1691, he saw mary changes not only on Manhattan 
island, but inthe rest of North America. In 1664. he witnessed the change 
of name of the city from New Amsterdam to New York, and taking the 
oath of allegiance to the new government, he lived and died an honored 
member of the community. 

Comparison.— Compare the size of New Amsterdam with the 
size of the presert city of New York. Compare the houses and 
their furnishings with those of the present day. Compare the 
clothing of the Dutch citizens of New Amsterdam with the ordi- 
nary wearing apparel of a man at the present day. Compare the 
furnishings of a Dutch parlor with those found ordinarily in a 
parlor now. Compare the furnishings of the kitchen with those 
of the kitchen and living room in a modern home. Compare the 
house in which Jean Vigne was born with those afterward com- 
mon in the settlement. 

Summing up.—i. Jean Vigne was the first boy born in New 
York. 2. He was born in a thatched cottage on the lower erd 
of Manhattan island at what is now the Battery. 3. He after- 
ward lived at the corner of Wall and Pearl streets. 4. The 
houses in New Amsterdam generally contained but two rooms, 
the parlor and kitchen. 5. They were built with the gabled end 
to the street. 6. This end was decorated with a checker-work of 
small black and yellow bricks, and iron figures to tell when the 
house was built. 7. Jean Vigne dressed in a long-waisted coat 
with long skirts, a vest with large flaps, and full trousers, a low, 
broad brimmed hat, silk hose, and low shoes with silver buckles. 
8. He became one of the great burghers, and was three times 
made schepens, or judge of New Amsterdam. 9. He lived to see 
New Amsterdam called New York and died in 1691. 10. He 
was of French parentage, being born of a family who had taken 
refuge in Holland and came to the new land in search of religious 
treedom. : 

Application.—Describe (orally or in writing) the condition of 
New Amsterdam at the time Jean Vigne was born. Describe the 
house in which he was born. Describe the houses of New Am- 
sterdam when Jean was about nineteen years of age. Describe 
his appearance at this time. Describe the parlor and its furnish- 
ings. Describe a ‘‘slaap banck.” Tell what you can about Jean 
Vigne’s life until he was nineteen. Tell something about the 
young schoolmaster, and give his name. What was the Dutch 
name given to the ground now known as City Hall park, and tell 
for what it was used. Give the origin of the name of Maiden 
Lane. Tell something about the parents of Jean Vigne, why 
they settled in New Amsterdam. Tell what you cen about Jean 
Vigne’s life as a man. 

NoOTE.—With a class of older children, this lesson may be made to serve 
as the basis for composition work, and as an inducement to a closer study 
of the Dutch colonial period, its manners and customs. A gocd drill in 
imaginative writing may be given in the history class by allowing the 
children to write a story taking Jean Vigne as the central figure and 
grouping the principal events which occurred under each of the four Dutch 
governors, and during the early English period from 1664 to 1691 about 


him. 
¥ . 
Differences in Mouths of Animals. 

Examples.—Beetie, butterfly, bee, fly, spider, fish, frog, snake, 
bird, cat. Watch them alive, and examine prepared specimens. 

Directions.—Which have large mouths? Which very small ? 
Which have projecting parts around the mouth? What is the 
form of the mouth of each? Which have teeth? Which way 
does each move? What part of the beetle’s mouth is most prom- 
inent ? For what is the mouth fitted? Take apart all the parts 
of the mouth, and mount on cardboard, naming them. Call the 
upper lip, labrum ; lower lip, labium ; the strong projecting jaws, 
mandibles, the other projecting jaws, maxilla, What is the 
shape of the tongue? Answer same questions for the butterfly, 
bee, fly, and spider. Mount the parts. Of the last five, which 
have no lips? No teeth? What takes the place of jaws in 4 
bird? Where is the tongue of a frog attached? Why? What 
differences in the teeth? 
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Editorial Notes. 


The N. E. A. program is almost completed, and will 
probably be ready for publication next week. THE 
JourNAL has learned that the first afternoon session 
will consist of a centennial celebration of Horace Mann, 
and will be devoted to his life and work. The first 
morning will be devoted to literature, the second to na- 
ture study, and the third to sociology, a subject which 
is becoming so important and interesting to teachers. 
There is also a surprise in store for most teachers, but 
this is a secret which is locked in President Dougherty’s 
heart. 





A school was surrounded by pine woods ; on approach- 
ingit, sounds of cheerful music were heard issuing from 
the open windows. It was a small school, but the floor 
was clean and the windows bright, and the teacher had 
frank ways. The pupils behaved as though a visitor 
was not the rarity we knew it was; no staring, no gig- 
gling. Sitting down, the ex-rcises went on. What 
struck us was the industry and cheerfulness. At the 
end of every exercise the teacher started a piece of 
music and the pupils joined in. It seemed like a 
mother with her children. “Yes, they sang thus every 
day.” They were simple pieces; sume were Sunday- 
school hymns, some church hymns, some about the 
trees, some about the birds, the sea, the rainbow, flow- 
ers, spring, summer, and winter, the winds, and the 
storms. That person was producing lasting effects 
by simple means. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Nearly 100,c00 persons witness the victories of American ath- 
letes at Athens ——Mormons are forbidden to accept office with- 
out the consent of the church. —The new Volunteer movement 
formally opened by Ballington Booth in Chicago.—tThe bill 
compelling railroads to carry bicycles free passes the New York 
legislature. —-Mayors Strong, of New York, and Wurster, of 
Brooklyn, veto the “‘ Greater New York” bill. It is said that it 
will be passed over their veto ——A French gunboat shot to pieces 
the flagpole from which floated the English Union Jack, on one 
of the Society islands.—John A. Cockerill, the noted journalist, 
dies of apoplexy in Cairo, Egypt.——Field Marshal Yamagata, of 
Japan, given flattering receptions at all places where he stopped 
from San Francisco to New York ——Much indignation is felt in 
Spain on account of the government frauds at the polls during the 
recent election, and a revolution is feared.—Nearly 5,000 men 
and women have been thrown into jail in Russia and will be kept 
there until after the coronation. Martial law has been declared 
in Moscow. The czar will not go to Nizhnee Novgorod for fear 
of assassination ——Funeral of Bishop Ryan (R. C.) in Buffalo. 
——Gen. Fitzhugh Lee appointed consul-general at Havana. 





I thank you for the copy of the cablegram from Mr. Yoxall, 
general secretary of the National Teachers’ Union of England 
and Wales, and have placed it on file for future reference. It 
speaks well for our English cousins. 

NEWTON C, DOUGHERTY, 


Peoria, Ill, Pres’t N, E. A, 





Thank you for calling attention to the cablegram received by 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and the editorial thereon. It has my 
hearty approval. I, C. MCNEILL, 
Kansas City, Mo. Treas, N. E. A. 





The letter calling attention to the cablegram from England is 
received. This interchange of greetings between the English and 
American teachers is a good thing to cultivate. 

Bloomington. Til. 


GEO. P. BROWN, 
Editor Public School Journal, 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


THE FLORIDA HIGHLANDS, 


It is a matter of wonder to me that people rightly 
out of an insane asylum should have been seriously in- 
terested in Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backwards.” I 
knew a man who had libeled a judge and was put into 
the penitentiary ; he always insisted afterward that the 
real rogues were smart enough to put the truly honest 
men in prison. It may be that the genuine lunatics are 
also able to keep outside of the asylums. Certain it is 
that although a good share of the newspapers is taken up 
with an account of man’s villainies there are persons who 
think by some patent plan like Bellamy’s everybody 
would work little, be certainly happy, and therefore im- 
mensely virtuous. 

I purpose to do some looking backward in Florida, 
but not to find evidence of a golden age. I desire sim- 
ply to show some of the steps in the process by which 
this peninsula was prepared to be a winter sanitarium for 
the people who live in the northern part of the conti- 
nent. I propose to give a glimpse of the past as it re- 
veals itself along the line of the Florida Central and 
Peninsula railroad; the state is so large that only a 
portion of it could be taken up in the compass of a 
moderately sized letter such as I intend this to be. 

This great railroad begins at Columbia, S. C., and 
goes almost as straight as an arrow to Savannah, thence 
to Jacksonville ; from this point it goes west reaching 
the highland region ot the state, thence one branch 
leads to Tallahassee, another south, following the high- 
land region to Tampa, a stirring city on the gulf coast. 

This highland region possesses many attractions for 
the thoughtful student of geological knowledge. The 
“F.C. & P.” railroad, as it is familiarly called, was laid 
along in the primeval pine forest; the tall trees were 
cut down, made into lumber, taken to Fernandina and 
shipped to the North; orange trees, all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, and especially the luscious strawberry, were piant- 
ed; the latter being ready for the table in February and 
March. Towns with churches and schools sprang up in 
the vicinity of the stations, All this in modern days, 
but what of the past, the hoary past ? 

In the state museum at Tallahassee is the almost per- 
fect skeleton of a mastodon dug up at Santa Fe, a town 
in the highlands of Florida; at Silver Springs the ver- 
tebra of an immense whale was found, nineteen inches 
in diameter; in a pond near the spring are to be seen 
the petrified remains of a marine animal certainly ninety 
feet in length. These are but a few of the many evi- 
dences that this region was once far different from what 
it is to day. 

It is not easy to reconstruct a country that has seen 
such changes as this, It is evident, however, that in the 
ancient past this highland region, through which the 
F. C. & P. is now laid, consisted of a chain of small 
islands or islets not so very different probably from the 
chain of islands that fringe the southern coast. 

These islands were exceedingly numerous, and ex- 
tended from Georgia to Fort Myers; an extension, so 
to speak, of the elevated region that separated the At- 
lantic from the great sea that then filled the Mississippi 
valley. On these islands in that far away geologic age 
myriads of animals lived and died ; animals moluscan 
and crustacean, aquatic and terranean. These islands 
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were doubtless covered largely with mangroves, such as 
now appear at Jupiter Inlet and Charlotte Harbor ; on 
these and among these millions of sea fowl lived and 
brought forth their young ; they died here, too. Where 
there is life there is also death ; the graves of all this 
abundant life became marl rich in phosphoric acid ; ages 
go by and the phosphoric acid that existed in these liv- 
ing creatures has united with the lime and formed the 
phosphate rocks that are mined to-day. 

The sea brought its treasures and heaped them on 
these islands ; vegetation appeared on them; animal 
life was extraordinarily abundant. As the Creator 
stored coal in Pennsylvania, potash in Germany, niter 
in Peru so, He laid away phosphorus in Florida. The 
age of which we speak was the phosphate making age. 

It was followed by a period of slow upheaval when 
the Allegheny range rose; it was the time when all! of 
the land on the Atlantic coast from Cape Sable to Sandy 
Hook rose, and the peninsula of Florida made its ap- 
pearance in outline as it is to-day ; the islands were ele- 
vated 800 or more feet ; vast stretches of what was once 
the sandy bottom of the ocean surrounded them, which 
as time passed on was covered with pine trees. Doubt- 
less at this time the sea extended great arms up into 
the land, where the Ocklawaha, Withlacoochee, Caloos- 
ahatchee, and Peace rivers now are, and in them whales, 
sharks, and other aquatic monsters swarmed ; the evi- 
dence of this is the thousands of tons of teeth and bones 
of whales, sharks, hippopotami, and kindred varieties 
dredged out and sold for fertilizing materials ; most of 
these are fossils, but some are still in the natural condi- 
tion. Ages passed and the elevated islets were high- 
lands in whose dense vegetation the mastodon roamed 
in vast herds; his bones found in so many rivers and 
ponds are not yet converted into phosphate, for his age 
was too recent. So vast are the the deposits of bones 
that geologists speak of this era as the “ bone age.” 

Of these far away and immensely long ages we know 
but little; as to the details we cannot tell when man 
made his appearance on this peninsula ; that he was an 
inhabitant here for many centuries before Columbus 
saw as he sailed “a long stretch of lowland with tropi- 
cal foliage,” on which Ponce de Leon entered March 27, 
1512, is a well ascertained fact. In this very highland 
region near the famous Silver Spring are two ancient 
mounds from which pottery, arrowheads, and stone axes 
have been taken in large numbers. The aborigines ad- 
mired this wonderful spring as much as we, and beside 
ita populous settlement grew up, it is plain. 

At last the Spaniard came with a burning anxiety for 
gold and pierced the profound solitudes of pine trees 
that had grown on these lands once beneath the sea. 
(It might be well for those who cry for “silver 16 to 1” 
to keep the Spaniard’s example in mind. He sought for 
gold; silver was accepted if gold could not be had.) 
The Indians slowly melted away as the white man’s ax 
was heard in the forest. Osceola was the leader of the 
“lost cause” of his nation and day. The noble pine 
trees were removed and cotton and corn grew where the 
mastodon and hippopotamus had once roamed ; another 
age had dawned in the peninsula—the dawn ot civiliza- 
tion. 

This highland region soon became the theater of 
many bloody conflicts until civilization disp!ayed that 
besides possessing the art of making life more endura- 
ble it possessed the power of destroying those that 
stood in its way. The Indians were, by a treaty made 
in 1823, to remain on certain lands reserved for them ; 
such an arrangement was distasteful to those who had 
been accustomed to roam through the entire peninsula 
at their pleasure. The feeling of hostility, it was appar- 
ent, grew deeper every year, and in 1835 it was noted 
that the annuity received from the government was 
spent for lead and powder. To aid the removal of 
some Indians to the reservation the government offered 
to purchase their cattle ; Osceola forbade any trade and 
slew the first Indian who attempted it. 

This showed that war had begun, and it was attempted 
to reinforce Fort King near where Ocala is now situated. 
Major Dade left Tampa Dec, 24, 1835, with two compa- 
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nies of soldiers, and near where St. Catherines is now 
situated was attacked by a large force of Indians and 
106 were killed on the spot; the entire force, except five 
one of whum was killed the next day, three severely 
wounded left for dead, crawled into the bushes; the 
guide, Louis Fatio, aslave, disappeared with the victors ; 
for many years he was charged with treachery ; he has 
but lately died. 

The remains of the victims of this fearful slaughter 
were afterwards disinterred and removed to St. Augus- 
tine and placed in the military cemetery ; the white 
pyramids there that cover them have a special interest 
for the eye of the visitor. 

In this same highland region, six miles north of Ocala, 
is found one of those wonderful springs of the peninsula; 
from it comes the greater part of the water that makes 
the Oclawaha; to give figures it produces a stream 
from 60 to 125 feet in width with an average depth of 
twenty feet, the water pushing forward with quite a 
rapid current ; its banks are adorned with forests of 
cypress, maple, ash, great palmetto trees. The basin 
from which this water emerges is somewhat elliptical in 
form being 300 by 500 feet. The water is very clear 
and the floor of the basin is distinctly seen ; it is appar- 
ent that the main part of the water comes in at the 
northeast corner of the bottom under a ledge of rock 
and that thf orifice is about fifteen feet long and five 
feet high. The depth of this spring is forty-five feet. 
The temperature of the water is uniformly seventy-three 
degrees. The volume of water has been calculated with 
accuracy, and it appears that over 300 millions of gal- 
lons run out daily. The old croton aqueduct of New 
York was boasted of when it could supply sixty millions 
daily. 

~ theories have been made toaccount for these 
springs. One is that the surface water is gathered in 
vast basins and which find outlets ; another is that 
there are subterranean rivers whose origin is in the 
highlands of Georgia; this last is probably the true 
theory. 

In this same highland region along the line of the 
Florida, Central & Peninsula railroad have been discov- 
ered most valuable mines of phosphate rock, and long 
trains will be passed carrying it to a seaport for ship- 
ment to Europe. I begto impart some information I 
have: gained since I was a boy on the farm. Ido not 
think any of the farmers in Oneida county knew in 
those days that they were taking phosphoric acid out of 
their soils with the crops they removed. If a farmer 
has ten acres and keeps one for his house and garden, 
and devotes the other nine, one to wheat, one to oats, 
etc., the amount of phosphoric acid removed will be as 
follows: By the wheat, 15 Ibs.; the barley, 14; oats, 
15; corn, 32; hay, 15; turnips, 27 ; mangels, 28 ; car- 
rots, 21; potatoes, 14; in all, 181 lb-.; and this on the 
supposition of a very moderate crop of each. The far- 
mer must calculate that about twenty Ibs. of phospheric 
acid will be removed annually from each acre of his 
farm. 

The importance, then, of these beds of phosphate 
cannot be overestimated. How to prepare the phos- 
phate in a cheap way for use 1s a problem some boy 
probably now wrestling with the multiplication table 
in our public schools will solve for the farmers of the 
twentieth century. At present it is ground fine and 
sprinkled with sulphuric acid. 

I have endeavored to give my readers some idea of 
this region through which they wili pass on the F.C. & 
P. railroad. I could say much more ; I could speak of 
the entire mile of orange grove I passed through when 
the blooms were on the trees; of the lake region ; of 
detours to points on the gulf coast which the huntsman 
declares to be paradise—but I forbear. 

The spring is rapidly advancing here; the petumas 
and the nasturtiums have long been in bloom as well as 
the roses ; for two months the crisp celery, the luscious 
tomato, the strawberry shortcake have been seen on the 
table, but, like the cuckoo, I must leave this latitude 
“ another spring to hail.”’ A. M. K. 

Jacksonville, 
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The Spirit of History in Schools. 


An article in the London Sfectator, entitled ‘‘ American Dis- 
like for England,” claims that the reading books and histories in 
use in England refer to America more kindly and appreciatively 
than our books do when referring to England. It claims, too, 
that the United States is spoken of with pride, as an heir of the 
same language, history, literary, and religious inheritance. A 
quotation from one of these books is as follows: 

‘‘All then we need be sorry for is that the two halves of the English- 
speaking race did not part in kindness, and did not agree that insome form 
or other they would acknowledge before the whole world that their people 
were brethren and not strangers. Some day this will doubtless be accom- 
plished. ’ Till it is every English speaking man, woman, and child should 
look forward to the event and do his best to bring it about. Let us re- 
member, then, thac the United States 1s not, and never can be, in reality a 
— country, nor an American a foreigner, They and we are one 

esh. 


Just now, when there is so much war talk in the air, let the 
teachers impress upon the children the oneness of the two Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. When teaching the Revolutionary war 
let the teacher dwell on the heroes of Lexington and Bunker Hill, 
but not leave the idea that England's feeling about the matter 
is the same to-day as in 1776. 

The Boston Hera/d, in commenting on this modern spirit of 
threatening to “ pay the English off,” says: 

“Pay them off! Why not rather want to pay them them off for Shake- 
speare and Milton, John Hampden and Oliver Cromwell, Watt and Stev- 
enson, and have them want to pay us off tor Washington, Lincoln, Morse, 
and Lowell? This kind of pay can be tendered only in the coin of grati- 
tude and generous emulation, and in deep-rooted horror at the thought that 
two nations allied by such ties of spiritual blood should ever plunge into 
fratricidal strife. Why cannot history be taught to children in this spirit ? 
The evil wrought at the time by any war is as nothing to the heritage of 
bad blood left behind. A single expedition for the North pole fitted out in 
America for the rescue of a heroic British explorer, like Sir John Franklin, 
a single letter of tender condolence like Queen Victoria's to Mrs. Garfield 
on the assassination of her husband, furnishes better material for interna- 
tional instruction which shall cai] out the higher qualities in boys and girls 
than fighting over again a score of old battles.” 


What are the Children Reading ? 


_The annual report of the Connecticut state board of education 
gives some interesting data about the reading of children. The 
children who made out the lists are under fourteen years of age, 
and the results are curious to say the least. A girl of twelve gave 
as her favorite poems “ Paul levere ride, Cherdens (Sheridan’s) 
ride.” A boy of thirteen has read “The youse Compaion,” and 
another of eleven, the “ youse Compain.” Another lad gives a 
fearful and wonderful list comprising, “ The Broken Vial,” “ The 
Calcoutt Mystery,” “The Yellow Mask,” “Old San,” “In the 
Toils,” “ Jesse James and the Younger Bros.,” ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,” “ The Old Detective.” Another pupil, a girl, professes 
to know something about “the bible, Robinson Crueso, Swiss 
family Robinson, My little Sister in the dark conent.” One boy 
had read “ Uncle John’s Extravagant Wife.” Let us hope it will 
be a warning to him in the future. This title, as well as that of 
“Gathered lambs,” is at least intelligible, but who can fathom 
the mysteries of “ the lader club, th of Goe Washinton, How 
the Billy went it in the world.” 

One naturally wonders what is wrong with the teaching. If a 
boy can read the Youth's Companion he ought to be able to spell 
the tile. What sort of an impression could the girl who had 
read “ Cherdens ride,” have of Sheridan? 

A little girl of eleven who had been brought up among books, 
and supposed that every other child had, spent her first day in a 
public school in wide-eyed wonder. A boy twice her size read 
from Hood’s ballad of Fair Ines, “ Were there no bony dams at 
home ?” for “ bonny dames,” and another read from the “‘ Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” “ Canoes to the right of them, canoes to 
the left of them.” 

_ The child went home and told her mother, adding, “ What 
idea can they have of what they read?” And that is the gist of 
the whole matter. They can have no idea. 


They Must Not Wear Corsets. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The giris of the high school cannot wear 
corsets if they wish to be instructed in electricity. It was impos- 
sible to make accurate experiments before some girls because 
they wore steel corsets and the instruments knew it. The ma- 
chines in the electrical department are delicately constructed, and 
they are so much affected by the near presence of steel or iron 
that it is utterly impossible to secure accurate results in experi- 
ments. Prof. Meads was obliged to issue a rule shutting out cor- 
setied girls from the electrical department. In entering the elec- 
trical department the girls have to pass one of the sensitive 
galvanometers. On the near approach of a girl wearing steel- 
ribbed corsets the needle whirls round and round frantically, and 
the girl is respectfully but firmly reminded of the rule. 


The Sweet Girl Graduates Going, Going, 


BLACKsTONE, R. I.—The school board has voted to do away 
with public graduations. The reason for this dictum is that par- 
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ents find the expense of a daughter's graduation so heavy that 
many poor children are taken from school before the time for 
graduation arrives, Every year, says the school board, the grad- 
uation has been on a grander scale than the preceding one, and 
costly raiment and an expensive reception was expected. Be- 
sides, it is claimed that the approaching graduation diverted the 
pupils’ attention from their studies. 


Women for School Officers. 


In Aurora, IIl,, the women can vote for members of the board 
of education and on April 9 they were out in force. Mrs. C. B, 
Slater was nominated by a caucus of women over Mrs. Emigh ; 
both had been teachers (of course the number of men and women 
who some time or other have not been teachers is small) and both 
women felt to be fit for the office. 


Training of Attention. 


LOWELL, MASS.—At a recent talk before the public school 
teachers Supt. Whitcomb took for his subject the book recently 
published by Miss Catherine Aiken entitled “Some Methods of 
Mind Training.” Mr. Whitcomb illustrated his talk by charts 
and drawings. Miss Aiken says curiosity is the appetite of intel- 
ligence, and she seeks to gain the attention of the pupils by some 
object of interest. All good work is done in the sharp focus of 
attention, The entire method seems to concentrate the pupil’s 
attention upon a given subject for the time being. Supt. Whit- 
comb advised all his teachers to study Miss Aiken’s book and 
make use of her method to secure the attention of their pupils. 


New Jersey High School Association. 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—The second meeting of this association 
was held in the high school, Saturday, March 21, 1896. The ob- 
ject of the organization, as declared in the preamble to the con- 
stitution adopted at this meeting, is to promote high school edu- 
cation throughout the state and a closer relation between the 
high schools and the normal schools and colleges. The two im- 
portant papers were, “ The Unprepared Recitation,” by H. J. 
Wightman, of Vineland, and “ English in the High School,” by 
Miss Emily S. Sayer, of Woodstown. Interesting discussions 
followed these papers. Mr, E. O. Hovey, of Newark, is the pres- 
ident. 


The Horace Mann Centennial. 


New YorK CiTy.—The Horace Mann Centennial promises to 
be quite an affair. The exercises will be held in a large hall, 
probably that of the Normal college. Dr. Thomas Hunter 1s 
chairman, Dr. Ernst Richard, secretary. 

Dr. Hunter appointed the following committee of fifteen to 
make the necessary arrangements. Messrs. Hess, Elgas, Godwin, 
Hervey, Compton, Gunnison, Barringer, Shaw, Haaren, Pickard, 
Dr. Hunter ex-eficto, Misses Puroy, Tate, Rogers, Roberts, and 
Merrill. 

The principal speakers so far decided upon are Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris, Dr. G, Stanley Hall, and Dr. E. E. White. 


New Free Text-Books Bill in New York. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Assemblythan Babcock’s bill, providing for 
free text-books in the public schools is as follows : 


“On and after the first day of January, 1897, the superintend- 
ent of public instruction shail provide ali text-books for the pub- 
lic schools in the state of New York. te 

“The text-books to be furnished to che local school authorities 
upon their order giving a full and true statement of the number 
and age of the pupils to be taught and the kind of books to be 
used. All text-books provided for by this act shall be the prop- 
erty of said school authorities, to be used by the pupils of said 
schools free of charge. ; 

“The text-books provided by the superintendent of public in- 
struction, as required by this act, shall be paid for by the treas- 
urer of the state of New York on the warrant of the comptroller, 
out of the moneys received from the excise taxes upon the busi- 
ness of trafficking io liquors. 

“ This act shall take effect immediately.” 


Of Interest to School Furniture People. 


Norice.—The Board of Education of the city of Elizabeth invites public 
school furniture companies to exhibit samples of stationary and adjustable 
school furni:ure, teachers’ and principals’ desks and chairs, and assembly 
room furniture at the Battin High School building in the city of Elizabeth, 
on April 22, 23 and 24, 1896, for the purpose of supplying about 1,809 school 
desks. 30 teachers’ desks and chairs, principat’s desk, etc , for new school 
building No. 1 : bids for furnishing the same to be received on a date here- 
after to be fixed, upon specifications to be seen between April 25 and the 
date fixed for receiving the bids. The boara of education reserves the right 
to reject any or al! bids and samples as they may deem best for the interest 
of the city ; no person, competitor or exhibitor to charge or receive any 
compensation for services, bidding, exhibition or otherwise. . 

C, ADDISON SWIFT, 

Joun A. Lutz, 

JEREMIAH D, LEARY, 
Committee on buildings, repairs, and furniture. 
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Long Distance Telephone. 


On the 11th inst. a number of Cook County Normal Alumni 
met by invitation of Mrs. Mabel Parker at her home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. An organization was perfected under the name 
of the “ Boston C. C. N. S. Alumni Association,” to include 
graduates, former pupils, and teachers of this school, resident in 
Boston and its suburbs, and the N.E. territory conveniently 
tributary thereto. Mrs. Rolfe was chosen secretary, empowered 
to appoint an advisory committee of two, and instructed to pass 
along round robin fashion each month the Cook County Normal 
Envelope, with such clippings and other data of interest concern- 
ing the school as she might be able to secure. The advisory 
committee is to use its best endeavors to spread the school’s fame 
and work by having members of its faculty invited to lecture, its 
graduates employed as teachers, etc. It is understood that simi- 
lar organizations are about to be formed in this city and Phila- 
delphia. 


The Tvranscripi tells the following amusing story of a little 
three year old Boston girl : 

Katherine has just passed her third birthday. Being the only child in the 
family she naturally hears much of the scient.fic conversation in which her 
father and mother frequently indulge. Starting ona short journey not long 
ago the train was crowded and the little girl and her mother were obliged 
to take separate seats across the aisle. After Katherine was settled her 
mother became aware of the fact that she was beside a particularly untidy 
looking man, She, of course was unconscious, but her mother began to 
fidget, and with numerous mysterious winks and nods tried to make her 
daughter understand that she ought to keep near the end of the seat. 
Katherine was puzzled for a while as to what her mother meant but finally 
looked her neighbor over and chirped, so that everyone in the car could 
hear, ** What is it, mamma-—microbes ?” 


Boston, Mass.—The legislature has turned its attention to 
the State board of education, and the committee of ways and 
means proposes to cut down the appropriations for the state 
agents from $20,000 to $12,000, The main reason for this re- 
duction is that with the increased number of superintendents to 
be appointed the services of the state agents are less necessary. 


S1oux City, Iowa.—A court decision recently rendered sus- 
tains the right of public school teachers to regulate the conduct 
of pupils outside of the school-room whenever it is found to inter- 
fere with their school duties. So long as pupils did not neglect 
their school work it is held that they could not be compelled to 
give up their membership in an outside society ; but when the 
work suffers teachers are authorized to prevent a repetition of the 
occurrence, 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Mrs Louise Preese, supervisor of physi- 
cal culture in the schools of Minneapolis, and author of the Preese 
System of Physical Culture, has given a course of lessons to about 
fifty of the teachers and principals of the city. This is an indica- 
tion of progress on the part of these educators. 


¥ 
Breathing Exercises, 


1, Place hands on hips; draw long breath ; expel air suddenly. 
Repeat twice. 


2. Draw long breath ; raise hands toshoulders ; expel suddenly. 
Repeat twice. 


3. D. B. (deep breath). Stretch out arms horizonally ; bring 
hands back to shouiders; expel. Repeat twice. 


4. D. B. Send hands straight up in air; bring back to shoul- 
ders; expel. Repeat twice. 


5. D. B. Drop hands suddenly, letting arms be straight down 
at sides ; expel at the same time. Repeat twice. 


6. D. B. drawing hands up to shoulders; expel. 
twice, 


7. D.B_ Place hands on hips; bend body forward from the 
waist ; come back to erect position and expel the breath. Repeat 
twice. 


Repeat 


8. D.B. Bend body backward from the waist ; come back to 
erect position and expel. Repeat twice. 


g. D. B. Bend body to right with hands still at waist; back to 
position ; expel. Repeat twice. 


to. D. B. Bend body to left in similar manner; position ; 
expel. Repeat twice. 


11. D. B. With hands hanging easily at sides, bend forward 
from waist, then back; expel. Repeat twice. 


12, D. B. Bend back from waist, then back; expel. 
twice. 


13. D.B. Bend body to right and expel. 
14. D. B. Bend body to !eft and expel. 


Repeat 


Repeat twice. 
Repeat twice. 
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e £[eflers. « 


Knowing the Field. 


Several years ago I entered a church on Sunday in a small 
town and found the pulpit occupied by a young man from Maine, 
His sermon was a rather crude affair, but there were the signs in it 
that the man knew his field. He had evidently not only read and 
studied his Bible, but also the broad field of humanity; he knew 
wh-t was going on in the world; he aimed at something more 
than to hunt up 104 texts and hang to them a stereotyped set of 
utterances, It was remarked, “ He won’t be found here long.” 
This year being in the same town the prophecy was found to be 
fulfilled ; he was in the pulpit of a large city. 

Several years ago I called on a superintendent of schools in a 
town of 3,500; I was surprised to find a man in this post so evi- 
dently posted on what was being done in the best schools of the 
country. He was an owner of a good library of works on peda- 
gogy and I could see he had read them. He knew not only there 
was a Parker and a Stanley Hall, but what they believed and how 
they differed from others He had certain well defined aims, was 
aware he was only partially reaching them, too, and frankly said 
things were about half what they should be and might be, and 
was ready for suggestion and criticism. 

My business brings me in contact with all sorts of people, 
school officials as well as teachers; the former often ask me, 
Where is there a first-class superintendent loose? This was 
asked me abut a month after the visit referred to and I men- 
tioned this crude young man. He has taken two steps since | 
saw him, and is to-day in a place of infiuence. One of the things 
that caught my eye in his office was a file of THE SCHOOL Jour- 
NAL. I write this to tell you that in my interviews with teach- 
ers and superintendents I have ever found the readers of the pa- 
per the advancing men in the profession. F. ta F, 

Memphis. 





The Topical Method in Geography. 


By ELMER E, BEAMS. 


The following is my 7opical Schedule for grammar grades which I would 
simplify for primary grades. I have secured good results from the use of 
the same. In schools where the old text-book methods have been in use 
for many years, it went rather slow at first, but ultimately became, not 
only interesting, but secured lasting results. 


TOPICS, 
§ Natural. 
( Artificial, 
| Latitude and Longitude. 
Absolute. 
2. Size. : Gompureiiee. 


1. POSITION, Boundaries 


. Location. 
SURFACE Mountains. Name, etc. [To what system. 
3 ‘ { Lowlands Plains. 


[ Surface in general. ) Plateaus, etc. 


( To what system. 
; ; Source. 
*\ Prin. stream. < Direction. 


Importance, etc. 
Location. 
Lakes. Importance, etc. 


{ Gulfs, bays, etc. 
) Capes, islands, etc. 


{ 

| Rivers 
4. DRAINAGE, 4 

| 

| 


5. COAST-LINE. 


* PHYSICAL MAP. 
4 The nine modifications, 
? Which controlling. 
Kinds. 
How made, etc. 
Reasons for same. 
Value, etc. 


Animal— People— Government, etc. 
g. PRODUCTIONS. < Vegetable. 
Mineral. 


10, Names of divisions. 


> 


CLIMATE. 


. SOIL. } 


MN 


8. OCCUPATIONS. 


* POLITICAL MAP. 


11, Capital and all important cities—Give importance. 
What and to what countri:s. 
Valuation, ; 
What and from what countries. 
Valuation, etc. 


| Exports. 
12. COMMERCE. + 
| Imports. } 


* COMMERCIAL MAP. 


* Have pupils draw these maps at this period without additional study. 
I generally send them to the board todraw same. Make comparison on 
topics with countries, etc., already studied. 
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A Record for Punctuality. 


Though last month was remarkable for its inclement weather. 
yet during the month the “average tardiness per day ” was but 1 
case for every 1250 pupils enrolled in the schools of this city. As 
each pupil could have been tardy twice a day there was but 1 
case of tardiness out of every 2500 possible cases. The average 
percentage of attendance was over ninety-three. 

One school which enrolled 549 pupils had no tardiness during 
the month. That is, there was not a single case of tardiness out 
of 21,960 possible cases. If there are cities which can excel this 
record for that month, without aid of bells on the school-houses or 
stringent rules, but simply by means of proper devices of efficient 
teachers, we would like to hear from them. 


Elizabeth, N. F. W. J. SHEARER. 


» 


Announcement of Association Meetings. 


April 24, 25.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association at Ottawa. 

April 30, May 1 and 2,—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at In- 
dianapolis. Newton Reser, Lafayette, Ind., Sec'y. 

April 30, May 2.- Western Drawing Teachers’ Association at Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

May 2.—Twenty-first annual meeting of the New England Normal 
Council, at Boston. Pres. W. E. Wilson, Providence. R.1.; Secy. Mary 
L. Dodge, Salem, Mass. 

Western Colorado Teachers’ Association at Salidain May. J. P. Jack- 
son, Leadville, President, J. S. Kilgore, Salida, Sec'’y. 

June 23.—Texas State Association of Colored Teachers at Corsicana. 
W. H. Broyles, Hearne, president. 

June 23-25.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Pertle Springs. President, J. M. White, Carthage ; 
Sec’y., E. D. Luckey, Elleardville School, St. Louis. 

June 23-25.—Twenty-ninth session of Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ- 
atiou at Arkadelphia. T, A. Futrall, Marianna, Pres.; J. J. Doyne, 
Lonoke, Sec’y. 

June 24-26.—Thirty-fourth annual meeting of the University Convoca- 
tion of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, 
Corning, N. Y., Chairman. 

June 30, July t, 2.—Alabama Educational Association at Talladega. 

July.— American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem. 

July 1, 2, 3.—Fifty-first annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Rochester. President, J, M. Milne, Oneonta. 

Ju'y 6, 7, 8 —Conference of Expression at B ston. Address Miss Helen 
M. Cole, 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

July 7-10.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N.Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill., Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, [linn. 


July 9, 10, 11, 13 —American Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, 
N.H 


Oct. 14, 15, 16.—Fourteenth annual meeting of the State Council of 
Superintendents at Utica. 

December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
at Syracuse. 

December.—Fourth annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
School Principals, at Syracuse. 

New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton, in December, 
Manners, Canada, Pres. J. H. Hulsart, Dover, Secy. 


S. E. 





Summer Schools, 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute at 
Cottage City, Mass, Nineteenth annual session. Beginning 
Monday, July 13. Elementary course, high school course, acade- 
mic debartments, and a general course in pedagogy and psychol- 
ogy open to all members having any full course ticket. Address 
Dr. W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Summer Courses at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
during June and July. Address H. W. Tyler, Ph. D. Sec’y. 

Harvard University Summer School. Begins July 3. Address 
M. Chamberlain. 

The Thirteenth Annual session of the H. E. Holt Normal Insti- 
tute of Vocal Harmony at Lexington, Mass. 

Sauveur College of Languages and Amherst Summer School. 
Twenty-first session begins July 7, continuing six weeks Prof. 
W. L. Montague, director and manager. 

The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua at Northampton, Mass, 
July 14-24. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—New Hampshire College Summer School 
of Biology. At Durham. July 6 to August 1. Pres, Hon. 
George A. Watson, New Boston. Secretary, Hon. Joseph Kid- 
der, Manchester. 

National Summer School of Music and Drawing for Teachers. 
Tenth season, at Plymouth, N. H., July 20 to August 6. Address 
G, E, Nichols, manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK.—The National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. 
Y. Beginning july 14. Four departments—professional, acade- 
mic, training class, and drill and review. Sherman Williams, 
manager, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Summer School of Manual Training. Teachers college, 
Morningside Heights, New York city. July 6 to August 8, 
Address Charles A. Bennett, Teachers college, New York city. 
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Summer Courses, New York university at University Heights, 
New York city. July 6 to August 14. Mathematics, chemistry 
biology, experimental psychology, comparative study of systems 
of education, Semitic languages, German, French, economics, 
and physical training. Courses in French and German, experi- 
mental psychology, comparative systems of education, begin July 
13 and end August 21, The last two courses may be taken as 
part of the regular work in the School of Pedagogy. Address 
Prof. Chas, B. Bliss, University Heights, New York. 

The Metropolitan Normal Art Summer School at the new 
building of the University of the City of New York, Washington 
Square. Four weeks, beginning July 13. Address Langdon S, 
Thompson, 12 Park street, Jersey City, N. J. 

Buffalo University School of Pedagogy Summer School. July 
ag Address F. M. McMurry, School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, 
Cornell University Summer School July 6-August 15. 
dress David Fletcher Hoy, secretary-treasurer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

oe Summer School at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 12, to Aug- 
ust 10, 

Cnautauqua Summer Schools. 
Duncan, Sec’y Chautauqua, N. Y 

PENNSYLVANIA.—American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. Fourth summer meeting, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Four weeks, beginning July 6. Ar- 
rangements for session of 1896 include Department A, literature 
and history; B, psychology; C, music; D, science ; E, econom- 
ics and civics; F, mathematics. Address Edward T. Devine, 
director, 111 S, Fi!teenth street, Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Grettna. Fifth annual 
assembly from July 8 to August 4. The National School of 
Oratory will make its headquarters at the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua this year. Address Rev. E. S. Hagan, secretary, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

NEW JERSEY.—Berlitz Summer School of Languages at Asbury 
Park, N. J. From the first Monday in June to the last Friday in 
August. Under the management of Prof. N. A. Joly, assisted by 
superior native teachers. Address till June 1, 1122 Broadway, 
New York. 

MARYLAND.—The Mountain Chautauqua, Mountain Lake 
Park, Md., August 5-25. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS.--Cook County Normal Summer School. July 13 to 
July 31. Address W. C. Jackman, 6916 Perry ave., Chicago, Ill, 

Lake Forest University Summer School at Lake Forest, Ill. 
Open from June to October. Address Professor Malcolm Mc 
Neil. 

Greer Normal College Summer School at Hoopeston, IIl, 
Address Sec’y Greer, Normal College, Hoopeston. 

Chicago Kindergarten College. Summer School of Pedagogy. 
July 1 to July 11. Address Kindergarten College, 10 Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

lowa.—Des Moines Summer School of Method. Seventh 
annual session, in West Des Moines High School bhilding, For 
Summer School Annuai, address, Des Moines Summer School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

MISSOURI.—The Fairmount Chautauqua, Kansas City, Mo., 
May 30-June 14. 

INDIANA,.—-Indiana University Summer School, Class work 
begins June 16. Address C. S. Thomas, Bloomington, Ind. 

Scomer Term of the Indiana State Normal School. June 29 
to Aug. 6. Address Pres. W. W. Parsons, Terre Haute, Ind 

MICHIGAN.— University of Michigan Summer School. June 
29 to August 7. Nineteen departments, seveneen courses. James 
H. Wade, secretary. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bay View Assembly and Summer university at Flint, Mich., 
July 8to Aug. 11. Address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 

MINNESOTA.—University of Minnesota Summer School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Fifth Annual session July 26 to Aug. 21. Ad- 
dress D. I. Kiehle, conductor, University of Minn. 

KENTUCKY.--The Kentucky Chautauqua at Lexington, Ky. 
June 30-July Io. 

NEBRASKA,—The Beatrice Chautauqua, Beatri:e, Neb. June 
16-28. 

Lincoln Normal University Summer School. Begins June 15, 
Address Lincoln Normal University, Lincoln, Neb. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES, 


Ad- 


Open July 11. Address W. A, 


CoLorapo.—Denver Normal 
Schoo). Third annual session June 15 to July 18. 
Fred. Dick, Kittredge building, Denver, Colo. 


EUROPE, 


Summer School of Art and Science. Edinburgh summer meet- 
ing. Tenth session, at the University Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Part I. August 3 to 15, Part Il. 17 to 29. Address T. R. Marr, 
Outlook Tower, University Hall, Edinbu-gh. Dr. Rein, of Jena 
will be among the professors. 

GERMANY.—University Summer School at Jena, Germany, 
Address Prof. W. Rein, Jena. 


and Preparatory Summer 
Address 








Entertainment. 


May-day Customs of Long Ago. 
By E. M, C. 


To find the observances of May-day in their fullest 
development in England we have to go back several 
centuries; our Medieval forefathers cherished a deep 
admiration for nature in all her forms and May was 
their favorite month. 


At the awakening of nature, when bird and blossom 
spring forth into life, the first emotion seemed to have 
been a desire to seize some part of that profusion of 
flower and blossom and set it up in decorative fashion 
and pay it a sort of homage. In the sixteenth century 
it was customary for the people to rise very early on 
the first May-day and go forth into the woods to gather 
flowers and hawthorn branches. These they brought 
home about sunrise and in great glee and merriment, 
horns tooting all the while, and then the merry Mayers 
proceeded to decorate every door and window in the vil- 
lage. 

This expedition to the woods they called “ going a 
Maying.” The hawthorn bloom they called “the May.” 
The fairest maid in the village was selected and crowned 
as queen of the May ; then dancing followed by the lads 
and lasses. Even the king and queen condescended to 
mingle with their subjects in the Maying festivities ; in 
Chaucer’s “ Court of Love” we read: “ Forth goeth all 
the court, both most and least, to fetch the flowers 
fresh.” Spenser, in his description of the going out for 
the May, says in the Shepherd's Calendar : 





“ Then to the greenwood they speeden them all 
To fetchen home May with their musical. 

And home they bring him in a royal throne, 
Crowned as king, and his queen attone 

Was lady Flora, on whom did attend 

A fair flock of fairies and a fresh bend 

Of lovely nymphs—O, that I were there 

To helpen the ladies their May bush to bear.” 


Their next act was to erect the May-pole, which they 
decorated with garlands of flowers, around which they 
danced in rings nearly the whole day. The May-pole 
was a fixed institution, as stable as the parish church 
or the parish stocks. 


The custom of having a queen of the May may possibly 
be a relic of the heathen celebration of the day. The Ro- 
mans worshiped the goddess Flora on this day. The May- 
queen did not join in the revelries of her subjects, she 
sat in a bower placed near the May-pole; the little 
maid was surrounded by flowers and all that was ex- 
pected of her was to look as pretty as possible. This 
latter custom died out in England even before the May- 
pole, but the May-queen custom still survivesin France, 

The milkmaid also made it a custom to celebrate the 
May. In the course of the morning a procession was 
formed headed by a milch cow all garlanded with flow- 
ers, led along by a small group of dairy women. These 
maids would be dressed in light fantastic dresses and 
with heads wreathed in flowers would dance around the 
animal to the music of a violin or clarionet. 


But the last sustainers of the old rites of May-day are 
the chimney sweeps. They go about in groups dressed 
fantastically, and one is dressed as a woman glittering 
in spangles, and a strange figure called Jack-in-the- 
green being a man concealed within a tall frame of herbs 
and flowers decorated with a flag on top; they go about 
from house to house dancing to the music of drum and 
fife expecting to be remunerated by halfpence from the 
onlookers. 

In Scotland there are few relics of the old May-day 
observances, in fact, they do not observe the day fur- 
ther than on a fine morning gay groups of girls peram- 
bulate the hillsides and valleys searching for dew to 
wash their faces ; their laughter and innocent mirth is 
very pleasing to see. - 
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Our Poets on the Civil War and 
on Peace. 


By EMILY CARYL CLARK, 
MEMORIAL DAY. 


A nation’s noblest poetry is often produced out of the heart 
stirrings of a war of principle. Certainly our best writers were 
shaped in the agitations which preceded the civil strife, and 
patriotic devotion to the Union in the time of her peril, inspired 
some of their strongest work. 

To our dear Quaker poet, the slave was a brother. whose cause 
was his own. Perhaps the quiet, farmer's lad would never have 
become a singer and a seer, had he not met Garrison and come 
to share his purpose. 

Lowell, coming from a distinguished family, with the utmost 
which Cambridge society could offer, found friends and fellow- 
workers among the then despised Abolitionists, and gave himself 
heart and soul to the work of advancing human freedom. When 
the hour of battles came, he had passed the vigorous years of 
young manhood, but his three nephews sacrificed their lives at 
the front. 

Charles Sumner and Longfellow were warm friends; the poet 
ever sympathized deeply with the aims, struggles, and successes 
of the statesman. Holmes gave his stirring songs of patriotism 
to help on the cause. The venerable poet Bryant sent his mes- 
sage for he loved his country, as well as the beauty and peace of 
nature, 

The son ofOliver Wendell Holmes was prompt to hearken to 
the call to arms, as was Longfellow’s. It happened that both of 
these young men were wounded, and both poet fathers set out to 
find and bring home their sons. Hawthorne wrote that he 
lamented that he himself was too old for the conflict, but rejoiced 
that his son Julian was too young. The boy used to practice 
drilling, however, and declared that he would enter the army as 
soon as he reached the required age. 

But when the conflict was ended, we find in our poets no ex- 
pressions of vindictive hatred or haughty triumph. Pure rejoic- 
ing, thanksgiving to God, the nation’s saviour, and hope for the 
entire people only are there. 

Here are some of their words: 


1. “ God bless the flag and its loyal defenders, 
While its broad folds o'er the battle-field wave, 
Till the dim star-wreath rekindle its splendors, 
Washed from its stains in the blood of the brave.” 
** God Save the Flag.” 


2. Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave, 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save 
“ The Battle Field.” —Bryant. 


Not in anger, not in pride 


But with far-heard gratitude, 
Still with heart and voice renewed. 
To heroes living and dear martyrs dead, 
The strain should close that consecrates our brave. 
“ Commemoration Ode.”—Lowell. 


O Land of lands ! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee ! 
“ Our Country.”— Whiétizer. 


Yr 
The Progress of Liberty. 


(A FOURTH OF JULY PROGRAM.) 
By ELLA M. POWERS. 
_ Place patriotic quotations upon the board, Use flags freely for decora- 
tive purposes, 

READING.—The Magna Charta. 

“The Magna Charta, granted by King John of England, was 
the basis of English liberties. The barons took up arms for the 
redress of their grievances. Together they were to be a parlia- 
ment and to have some voice in the laws goverring the people. 
King John signed and sealed this document at Runnymede, June 
5, 1215. From his signing of the charta have come the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, the Congress of the United States, and 
the representative governments of the world.” 

Essay.—John Wicklif. ” 

READING.—Selection from Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales. 
Description of the monk and of the friar. 

READING.—“ The Reformers of England.” John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 
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DIALOGUES.— Columbus before the Spanish council. 


Bishops, archbishops, learned doctor, King Ferdinand, and Queen Isa” 
bella. Columbus enters with large map, spreads it out upon the table. 


Columbus.—Plato, long ago, wrote about a great continent 
« Atlantis.” The old Carthaginians maintained there were green 
islands in the West. St Brandon, a Scottish priest, eight hun- 
dred years ago, was swept by a storm far away to the West and 
landed in a strange country. 1| believe I can reach the east by 
sailing west. 

A Bishof—Do you mean you can reach the east by sailing 
west ? 

Columbus.—Y es. 

Bishops.—A preposterous idea. 

Columbus.—But the ancient geographer, Ptolemy, and other 
learned men maintained that the earth is round. If so, does it 
not seem that India may be reached by sailing west ? 

Bishofb— No. To say the earth is round is contrary to the 
Bible, which says, in the psalms, that the heavens are stretched 
out like a tent. Of couse it must be flat. 

Columbus.—The sun and moon are round as we see; why not 
the earth? 

Cardinal.—If{ the earth is a ball what holds it up? 

Columbus.—We might ask what holds the sun and moon up? 

Doctor.— The idea that this earth is round is absurd. How 
Can men walk with their heads hanging down and their feet up- 
ward, like flies on a ceiling ? 

Bishop.— How can trees grow with their roots in the air ? 

Archbishop—The water would all run out of the ponds and 
everything would fall off. 

Bishop.—The idea is based on a false philosophy, and to say 
the earth is round is heresy! (All extt but the queen and one 
doctor). 

Doctor.—Think how great the gain may be at a trifling ex- 
pense, if what the sailor believes shou/d prove true. 

Queen.—True. It shall be done, I will undertake it. 
pledge my jewels to raise the money. Call him back. 
exit, 

READING.— ‘ Columbia’s Banner.”—Edna Dean Proctor. 

RECITATION.—“ Columbus.”—/oaguin Miller. 

Essay.—Sketch of the life of Martin Luther. 

READING.—As the people in Germany began to feel encour- 
aged in a religious freedom, Charles of France issued this edict: 
“ No one shall print, write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, buy, or give, 
in the churches, streets, or other places any book written by Mar- 
tin Luther or any other heretic. Any person who teaches or reads 
the Bible, any person who says anything against the church or its 
teachings, shall be executed.” 

READING.—And liberty is not yet gained. But the instructor 
of Mary Queen of Scots, George Buchanan, writes a pamphlet 
called “‘ The Right to Rule.” It is new. It is strange but it is 
on the direct road to liberty. It begins with this question : 

“What is the source of power?” This is the answer: “ The 
will of the people is the only legitimate source of power.” 

The world had never heard such a sentence before this time. 
All kings, queens, and popes would deny the truth of such a 
statement. 

Again he says : 

“It originates from a natural, intuitive perception of the prin- 
ciple that men to have government must have a governor ; and 
the same principle gives them the right to say who shall govern 
them.” 

Kings and popes have asserted their right as divine. 

Buchanan says: “* The feop/e have a right to choose their rul- 
= ; and, if they prove to be bad, they have the right to depose 
them.” 

The world had never heard of such a doctrine as this, But 
still the years pass on, and still thousands are persecuted for their 
belief. Will liberty never come? 

Essay.—The Huguenots. 

Essay.—The Pilgrims. 

RECITATION.— Robinson of Leyden.” —0O. W. Holmes. 

READING.—The men on the Mayflower respected law and or- 
der and determined to enforce it in the little community of Amer- 
ica. It is their right, not derived from the king, but a natural 
right. In the little cabin of that ship, they sign the following 
solemn covenant: “In the name of God, Amen. We, whose 
names are underwritten. * * by these presents, solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one another, covenant and 
combine ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation and the furtherance of the ends afore- 
said, and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and form such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for 
the general good of the colony, unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience.” 

The world had never seen such a compact. The writing by 
ry John at Runnymede was a compact between two parties,— 
the king and the barons; but here is only one party—the people. 
This paper is a constitution. \t is fundamental—a beginning. 
Henceforth the people shall rule. The star of liberty arises. 


I will 
(Both 
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RECITATION.—“ The Landing of the Pilgrims.”—Mrs. He- 
mans. 

Essay.—The Struggles of the Puritans for Liberty, 

READING.— Incidents of the Revolution. 

(Destributed slips read by pupils.) 

RECITATION.—“ Liberty Bell.” 

RECITATION.—* Union and Liberty.”"—O. W. Holmes. 

CONCERT RECITATION BY SCHOOL.— We believe in the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence—that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness ; that good character, intelligence, and helpful 
kindness to all creatures are the basis of true citizenship ; that it 
is our duty to consecrate ourselves to the service of our country, 
to study the history and principles of our government, to faith- 
fully discharge all obligations of citizenship, to improve our laws 
and their administration, and to do all which may fulfill the ideal 
of the founders of our republic—a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people, of equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none. And to the maintenance of such a govern- 
ment we truthfully pledge to one another our lives, our fortunes. 
and our sacred honor. 

Song: America. 


- 
Should Women Vote ? 


By ELLEN E, KENYON, 
A FOURTH OF JULY EXERCISE, 

ScENE: A school-room after school hours. 

CHARACTERS: The members of a school debating society. The teacher, 
an honorary member, sits quietly listening, 

Chairman.— (Knocks on desk with his gavel. Members change 
their whispering attitude for one of attention.) The object of 
this meeting, girls and boys, is to have an impromptu discussion 
of the question, “‘ Should women vote?” We have all done more 
or less thinking on this question, but no one has been called upon 
to make special preparation. The floor is open to any one who 
has a word to say by way of cpening the subject. Vincent. 

Vincent.—Why shouldn’ they vote? The country belongs to 
them as much as to the men, 

Julia.—Oh, but, Mr. President! We don’t want to see women 
in politics. 

V*ncent.—Will the member tell us why not, Mr. President, 

Julia.—Oh, because politics is so disgraceful, you know. 
There is any amount of drirking and bribing in it. And the men 
swear at the polls and the women would have to stay and hear 
them. As it is, we can hurry past. 

Vincent.—-Are you sure you are not hurrying past a duty ? 

Julia.—\ don’t see how? Poltics is men’s work. We don't 
expect men to wash the dishes. 

President.—E\mira has the floor. 

Elmira—Why shouldn't men wash dishes ? 

Julia,—I suppose the question is directed to me, Mr. President. 
It seems an absurd one. Washing dishes is easy work. Chop- 
ping wood is hard work. Women ought to wash the dishes and 
men to chop the wood because men are stronger than women. 

Frances.—But is it hard work to put on your hat and coat and 
go and listen at a political meeting ? 

Julia.—N-no. But women have no time for such things. They 
have to keep house. 

Winnie. —How is it that men have time for them ? 
less to do than women ? 

Vincent.—“ Man's work lasts from sun to sun, 

But woman’s work is never done.” 

It seems to me this ought to be changed. It is not fair that 
women should work longer hours than men. 

Julia.—Oh, but they have time to rest in the middle of the day, 
you know. 

Frances.—Then why can’t they give that time or some of it to 
studying politics ? 

Julia.—They have other things to think about. They have to 
plan what clothes the children are to wear and what the family is 
to have for dinner. 

Vincent.—I call that work. It seems the women have no rest 
at all. I wonder if a change of subject wouldn’t do them good. 

Julia.—They do have some change. Sometimes it is cooking 
and sometimes sewing, and sometimes nursing the children 
through the measles and sometimes trainirg the new servant girl. 
Then they go to the stores to buy for the family—— 

Wilbur.—( Jumping to his feet and speaking animatedly.) 
And have to stand up in the car all the way home because the 
men see parcels in their hands and think they’ve only been amus- 
ing themselves. Another way of getting tired. Lots of varéety. 
Tell you, boys, they don’t have to stand while / have a seat. 

President.—( Who has struck several times with his gavel and 
cried “ Order!” during Wilbur's speech.) Order! Ishall have 
to reprove the member. It is ungallant to interrupta lady, and 
against the rules of this club to speak without permission from 
the chair, Julia has the floor. 


Have they 
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Wilbur —l hope, Mr. President. you will allow me to apologize 
to the lady for the interruption, I did it on behalf of the sex. 
wg = —(Smiling at Wilbur). 1 accept the member's apology, 
r. President, and thank him for his enthusiasm. I was goingto 
say that women’s variety is not all work. They go tochurch and 
hear the minister and sing the hymns, and they go once in a while to 
concerts and plays and picnics. 


Wilbur.—Yes, and when they go to picnics they have ‘to take 
the children with them, and that means as much care as if they 
were at home. 


julia.—But they are just as happy. 


Vincent.--But, Mr. President, isn’t it work all the same? It 
seems to me that women don’t get away from work and thoughts 
of work half so much asmen do. If they did, they might study 
politics and make out just as well with the study as their brothers. 
Of course it is plea~ant to be happy in one’s work, but we all 
ought to be that. Professor Brown (bowing to the teacher) is 
happy when he is teaching us—we can all see that very plainly. 
Artists and poets and orators are happy at their work, and still 
they have leisure to turn their thoughts to something else. It 
seems to me that women need something to think about that is 
very different from their work. They keep on doing the same 
things over and over until, with nothing broader and more inspir- 
ing to think about, I should think their brains would go to sleep 
altogether. 

Teacher. 
President. 

Julia.—1 am pained, Mr. President to hear so respected a 
member take the position that women can’t think, or don’t think. 

President.— Perhaps the member has been reading the news- 
papers. 

Julia.—Well, if that’s what he finds in the newspapers, I am 
glad I don’t read them myself. 

Frances.—lf Julia doesn’t read the papers, Mr. President, that 
accounts for her thinking that women ought not to vote. I read 
them myself quite a good deal. Papa goes over the morning 
paper before breakfast and marks everything that he thinks the 
rest of us will be interested in. Then we pick it up by turns dur- 
ing the day as we get the chance, 

President.—Perhaps Frances can shed some light on the ques- 
tion under discussion from her extensive reading. 

Frances —Yes, I think I could if I could speak well enough. 
You see, papa doesn’t take any one paper steadily. He says 
every editor has his bias and he wants to get an all-sided view. 
So he changes from Sun to Times and from Times to World 
and Trzbune and the other leading papers. We see them all 
during the year, and each one long enough to get its “ animus,” 
as pa says. I find that the best papers are the most respectful 
toward women in their efforts to obtain political recognition. But 
the news columns and the editorial columns often differ in their 
animus. Reporters seem always to be looking for the sensation- 
al. If there is an excited time at a women’s meeting they make 
the most of it and talk as if women couldn't do anything sensibly 
or quietly. Excited times at men’s meetings are taken for grant- 
ed and I never once saw them given as evidence that men don't 
know how to manage such affairs. If a woman dresses unbe- 
comingly or behaves in a loud manner, they call her “ the new 
woman ” and talk as if all the women who are trying to intro- 
duce better things are aiming at lower instead. But it is the ve- 
porters that do this much more than the editors, They seem to 
be quite a different set of men. 

Vincent.—Mr. President, I should like to put a few personal 
questions to the member who has just spoken. With her lioeral 
culture she will understand my motive and expect them to show 
some bearing on the question we are debating. Frances, have 
you any younger brothers and sisters ? 

Frances —Four ; from the baby to my brother in the next class 
below me. 

Vincent.—Do you love them ? 

Frances.—Yes, very dearly. 

Vincent.—What do you do for them ? 

Frances.—All that I can in the time at my disposal. I hear 
them say their prayers at night and teach them to dress them- 
selves in the morning. I pacify them when they quarrel and tell 
them stories when they are sick. I tie their apron strings and 
wipe the candy from their mouths and kiss their bruises and— 
Well, have I told enough for your purpose ? 

Vinceni,—Can you sew, Frances ? 

Frances.—-1 have made all my own clothes ever since .I was 
twelve years old. 

Vincent.—Can you cook? 

Frances.--Y-yes, though I’m not at all proud of my cooking. 
I get plain meals when mother is out or ailing. But mother is 
not satisfied with her owm cooking. She says she is going to 
have me for a teacher one of these days. I am to go to a cook- 
ing school and learn the newest methods. 

Vincent.--Why does she not go to a cooking school herself ? 

Frances,—Because father wants some of her company and he 
gets little enough of it as it is. He says he would rather live a 

ittle plainer than have her mind devoted entirely to material 


(With a twinkle in his eye).—So they do, Mr. 
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things. I have always been glad my father thought more of his 
mind than of his stomach and more of his wife’s liberty than his 
own palate. 

Vincent.—Why are you not going to cooking school now ? 

Frances.—Because my studies are exceptionally hard just now 
and mamma thought dancing and school would do me more good 
this year. 

Vincent.—Everything for the best good, Mr. President. 
Everything for a wholesome, generous, growth of mind, soul, 
and body! I hope my questions have brought out what I ex- 
pected them to: That the family to which Frances has the good 
fortune to belong is a very united and happy one although run 
on liberal lines. Evidently the girls’ brains in that household are 
as much respected as the boys,’ and are given as good a chance 
to develop. I don’t believe it would be possible for Frances to 
do anything unwomanly, and yet I dare say she has never been 
reminded to be “ lady-like ” in her life. No petty, mincing ideas 
have ever been forced into her growth. Her whole tendency is 
largeness, not smallness Now, if I may be indulged further, I 
should like to ask Julia, if she would prefer to see Frances melted 
over and run into the narrow mold she thinks all women should 
ht. 

Julia (thoughtfully)—To hear Frances talk makes me feel 
very ignorant, and very small and insignificant. I am sorry I 
have not done more reading and observing, and thinking myself, 
and if Frances will be my friend, I will try to get interested as 
she is, in worthier things than I have busied myself with. If she 
is fond of music, I will try to repay her by playing and singing 
for her whenever she wants me to. Music is the only thing that 
I feel I knOw much about. But as for voting—I don’t think 
Frances herself would like to go to the horrid polls. 

Frances.—Not as they are now. But it is hoped they will be 
more respectable when women go there, and that politics will be 
more clean and honest all the way through. I am sure things 
would be much better if good women would interest themselves 
as patriots and study government and vote at least upon those 
questions which they thoroughly understand. 

Julia.—But it is disagreeable work, and I would rather the men 
did it, since it is more to their taste. 

Frances.—lt is mot more to every man’s taste than it is to some 
women’s. I know many men who call themselves respectable, 
yet neglect their political duties entirely. 

Wilbur.—They aren’t respectable. That is, they aren’t 
worthy of respect. No American citizen is worthy the name who 
leaves the rabble to control the government of his country. I 
wish such men could be disfranchised and the earnest and in- 
telligent women who are kept out of their rights put into their 

laces. 

. Fulia.—Why can’t women vote, anyway ? 
to tell them not to? 

Vincent.—No one has a right, but the Power rests with those 
who frame the laws. The constitution of New York state has 
the word “‘ male” in the clause endowing citizens with the fran- 
chise. It grants the privilege of voting only to male citizens. 

Fuléa.—But isn’t it my country as well as yours, and shouldn’t 
I have as much to say as you in the management of its affairs. 

Teacher —-\f I may be permitted to be personal, Mr. President, 
it seems to me that Julia is fast becoming a “‘ new women,” and 
like all new women, when they first leave the chrysalis, she for- 
gets to address the chair. 

Fulia.--Yes, Mr. President, I want to be a“ new woman,” 
—not one of that horrid kind Frances spoke of, but one like 
Frances herself. 1am going to train miyself. 1 don’t see what 
women have been thinking about all this time. They must have 
been asleep. To be deprived of their right to vote! Why, it’s 
the most unjust thing I ever heard of. Surely they won’t put up 
with it any longer when they all know as much as Frances, Why, 
it stands to reason that men can’t run the world all alone. How 
can fhey tell just what the women want? Of course, many of 
them want to do justice to women, but many don’t. I know that 
fora fact. If men only would do all the governing and do it 
well, it would relieve us of a hard task. But they won't do it 
well, and they can’t do it well, so we must do our share. I'm 
going to train myself for citizenship. I’m going to read the 
papers, and read all the good ones in turn, so as not to get any 
editor's bias into my thinking. I’m very sure that by the time I’m 
old enough to vote women will no longer be disfranchised for 
being asleep, for they won't de asleep. They can’t sleep so long. 
My / it’s seven years yet! At any rate, I’m going to get —s as 
wellasIcan. Will it be hard, Frances? Will you help me 

Frances.—With the permission of the chair, Ill promise to help 
you alll can. We'll grow together. 

Chairman.—The hour for adjournment has arrived. 
tion to adjourn is in order. ; 

Wilbur.—Betore we adjourn, Mr. President, I should like to 
propose three cheers for Julia, the ‘new woman.” Hip, hip—— 

(Three cheers are given and the meeting breaks up in dts- 
order.) 

Throughout the discussion the speakers usually address the chair and 


then the members, and the president grants the floor with a nod to each 
speaker in turn. 


Who has a right 


A mo- 
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Nolan. 
(Balaklava.) 


And have you heard of Nolan’s ride ? 
And would you know how Nolan died ? 
Of all the stories, never a one 

Was like to this, since the world begun, 


Raglan the general turned to his aid. 

“Ride, Nolan, down to the valley !” he said; 
“ Bid them charge and take the battery, where 
The guns on the ieft are frowning there.” 


Have you seen the arrow leap from the bow ? 
So Nolan flashed to the valley below. 

A perilous venture, not to be won 

Save where the rider and horse are one. 


Hasty his word ; and it failed, may be, 

In the need prescribed of courtesy ; 

For the man he sought was but little loved, 
And too easily was his own blood moved. 


The written word, and the spoken too, 

Lord Lucan took with a frowning brow ; 

For jealousy gnawed at his heart like a snake, 
And command from Raglan was ill to take. 


“ Take the guns!” what guns?” ‘twas with heat he spoke, 
And with twofold heat Nolan’s answer broke, 

While his hand to the /e/¢ gave direction clear : 

“ The guns are before you ; the way lies here!” 


Did he mark the gesture, to whom ‘twas shown ? 
Nay! ask of Heaven, which knows alone ; 

Ask his heart if it beat on undismayed 

When he gave the last charge to the Light Brigade. 


The gallantest band the world e’er knew, 
They took the grim word as soldiers do, 

And swept down the valley as proud and free 
As if death were the crown of victory. 


Before them the narrow Valley of Death, 
On each side a battery’s flaming breath ; 
While that they were bid to capture, lay 
At the vale’s far end, half a league away. 


But Nolan turned on his backward way, 
And saw this sight ‘neath the golden day ; 
The flower of England riding to die 
Because his word had been ta’en awry. 


And he leaped once more as the arrow leaps, 

And he swept as the circling whirlwind sweeps, 

With his arm outstretched, and his sword pointing where 
The guns on the /e/¢ showed their black mouths bare. 


A vision of fire, he flashed along ! 

His lips were parted to right the wrong, 

When a shot through the heart caught his flying breath, 
And the cry he gave was the cry of death. 


A sound of horror, it rang aloud 

Above the batteries’ barking crowd ; 

A sound of horror that smote the ear ; 
While men grew cold at the heart with fear 


As they saw the horse with his load rush by, 
A corpse, with the sword still lifted high, 

With the open mouth, and the teeth left bare, 
And the wide eyes fixed in death s awful stare. 


So Nolan rode through the riders all, 

And they marked the dead corpse waver and fall ; 
Nor one of them knew that the dead hand’s wave 
Had power for life, to slay or to save. 


Far and wide has their glory shone 

Who through the Valley of Death rode on ; 
The very babe in the cradle laid 

Has heard the tale of the Light Brigade. 


But I have sung you of Nolan’s ride, 
And I have told you how Nolan died ; 
And when roses are heaped for the storied brave, 
One leaf shall rest upon Nolan’s grave. 
—Laura E. Richards, in Wide Awake. 


Now is the best time of the whole year to purify your blood., Take 
0od's Sarsaparilla. 
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Fourth of July Exercises. 


The collection of “‘ Spring and Summer School Celebrations,” 
published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. contains the following mater- 
lal especially designed for Fourth of July exercises: “ The Na- 
tion's Birthday, by Elizabeth M. Griswold, a recitation for the 
grammar grade; “* Tommy’s Ride,” by George Cooper, recitation 
for a primary boy ; “* What Constitutes a State.” ‘Stand by the 
Flag,” and “Independence Bell,” grammar grade recitations:; 
two songs set to familiar airs. “ Flag of our Nation Great,” and 
‘*: Boys’ Marching Song ;” “‘ The Poet’s History of America,” by 
Clara E. Cooper, for twelve pupils ; “‘ The Flags of Our Country,” 
by Lizzie M. Hadley, are exercises for mixed grades; “ From 
Feudalism to Freedom,” by Olive E. Long, an exercise for the 
grammar department. 

“ The Fancy Ribbon March,” by Carl Betz; ‘‘ Zouave Drill,” 
by the author of ‘‘ Preston Papers ;"’ “ Flag Grouping,” by Carl 
Betz. “ Flag Drills,” by Eloise Hemphill and Lilian E. Snow are 
all found in E. L, Kellogg's ‘“‘ New Fancy Drills and Marches,” 
and will add, any one of them, to the interest of a program for 
Fourth of July. 

¥ 


Closing Day Exercises, 


In E. L. Kellogg & Co’s. “ Spring and Summer School Celebra- 
tions,” a number of bright and original pieces for closing day ap- 
pear. A“ Welcome,” to be spoken by seven small children ; “ How 
to Speak a Piece,” by Ruth Davenport, fora primary boy to recite; 
“ Vacation,” by Jennie D. Moore, a recitation for a primary girl ; 
“ Before School and After,” an intermediate recitation ; “ Air 
Castles,” by Ruth Davenport, a recitation for a primary pupil ; 
*Geography’s a Study,” by L. T. Armitage,” for a grammar 
grade pupil to recite; ‘‘ A Graduating Essay,” by H. C. Dodge, 
a humorous recitation for a girl ; ‘“‘ Two Opinions,” by Ruth Dav- 
enport, for a boy and girl to recite; “A Hymn for the Con- 
quered,” a high school recitation; ‘‘ The Youngest Heard From,” 
for the tiniest boy in the school to recite; ‘* Under the Umbrella,” 
by Ruth Davenport, a girl’s recitation ; ‘‘ Practicing Song,” by 
Laura E. Richards. for a girl in the intermediate grade to recite : 
* Boys Will be Boys,” by Harlan H. Ballard, a grammar grade 
recitation ; “ Playing at Housekeeping,” by Ruth Davenport, rec- 
itation for a girl in costume ; “* Does Any One Know Him ?” by 
George Cooper, a recitation for a grammar grade boy; “ Making 
Believe,” by Alice M. Kellogg, a recitation in costume for a prim- 
ary pupil; “Home Study,” by Ruth Davenport, a humorous 
reading for an intermediate pupil. 

Three songs for graduates set to familiar tunes are also found 
in this collection, and the following exercises for a number a a 
pils: “ Work and Win,” “ Van Amburgh’s Menagerie,” “ The 
Arch of Success,” * The Raving Crazy Quilt,” tableaux for “ The 
Nations,” “The Picnic,” “What the Lessons Say,” “ When 
School is Out.” 

>» 


An Alphabet of Proverbs. 


A grain of produce is worth a pound of craft. 
Boasters are cousins to liars. 

Confession of a fault makes half amends. 

Denying a fault doubles it. 

Envy shooteth at things and woundeth herself. 
Foolish fear doubles danger. 

God reaches us good things by our own hands. 

He has hard work who has nothing to do. 

It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear them. 
Knavery is the most laborious trade. 

Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 
Modesty is a guard to virtue. 

Not to hear conscience is the way to silence it. 

One hour to-day is worth two to-morrow. 

Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 

Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 

Richest is he that wants least. 

Small faults indulged are little thieves that let in greater. 
‘the boughs that bear most hang lowest. 

Upright walking is sure walking. 

Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 
Wise men make more opportunities than they find. 
You never lose by doing a good act. 

Zeal without knowledge is fire without light.—Se/ecte ¢. 


Comfort in Travel 

is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Centrai. ** The Niagara Falis Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain trom the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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Books. 


In the study of Hope's L/éad we have the advantage of becom- 
ing acquainted with the story of the great Greek epic, but w.th 
the style of aa English writer of a very important period. Pope's 
translation is not accurate, for he was not a thorough Greek 
scholar, nor can it convey an idea of the majestic movement of 
Homer in its rhymed couplets, yet it is an elegant work, never- 
theless, one that has held its own in literature for over one hun- 
dred years. A volume of the Students’ Series of English Classics 
contains Books |., VI., XX11., and XXIV of this great work, with 
an introduction, giving a biography of Pope and criticism of his 
work, and notes. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 35 cents.) 





In a 12mo. volume of 67 pages, arranged by Pres. Stryker, of 
Hamilton college, is contained the Letter of James the Just in 
eight forms-—-Greek, Vulgate, Italian, French, German. tne com- 
piler’s own literal translation, and the English versions of Wy- 
cliffe and Tyndale. ‘Lhis small book not only furnishes a critical 
apparatus for the study of this important epistle, but also suggests 
one of the most valuable methods of approaching New Testa- 
ment study. It is designed primarily for classes; but it is a de 
sirable book for any critical student or reader of scripture. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. Introduction price, 60 cents.) 


Chemical Expertiments—General and analytical, by R. P. Wil- 
liams (Ginn & Co.) is especially adapted for students in colleges, 
academies, and high schools. A ccurse of chemical experiments 
has been carefully arranged by the author, and graduated in such 
a way as to lead up in easy stages to a knowledge of the science. 
Just enough information is given to interest the student, and to 
make him work for the knowledge to be gained. The first half 
of the book is devoted to an account of the usual experiments 
upon the preparation and properties of the non-metallic elements, 
whilst the latter part consists of a series of analytical tables giv- 
ing the behavior of solutions of metallic salts under the influence 
of various reagents. In the first part of the book. the laboratory 
directions are clearly stated, and great care has been taken 
throughout the work in giving minute and accurate directions for 
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performing the experiments. With such a text-book, valuable 
and important knowledge of the chief laws and principles of 
chemistry can be obtained. MARY PROCLOR. 


Laboratory Work in Chemistry, by Edward H. Keiser (Amer- 
ican Book Company), is arranged for the use of students who are 
following a course of lectures or recitations on general chemistry. 
It contains a series of experiments in general inorganic chemistry, 
and they are intended to be supplementary to the work of the 
class-room. It will doubtless facilitate the work of the instructor 
where the number of students in the class is large. Some of the 
experiments illustrating important facts and laws of chemistry are 
described in the text, as “‘ Laboratory Demonstrations,” and are 
of great value. They should be carried out in the presence of 
the whole class by one or two of the more skilled students, work- 
ing under the immediate supervision of the instructor, The stu- 
dent is urged to keep a full record of each experiment (laboratory 
demonstrations included) in a note-book, and to conscientiously 
do the work indicated. The book contains numerous illustrations 
adding greatly to its value. MARY PROCTOR. 





Special Rates South. 


The Southern Railway Piedmont Air Line announce the following 
special low rates to points South reached by the System. The meeting 
of the Sons of Revolution, Savannah, Ga., April 20th ; American Medical 
Asseciation, Atlanta, Ga., May 2d; Methodist Episcopal Conference, 
Mubile, Ala., May 6th; Gun Club Tournament, Memphis, Tenn., May 
tith; Woman's Board of Missions, Memphis, Tenn, May 17th; Western 
Geurgia Association, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 2oth; Royal Arcanum 
Supreme Council, Savannah, Ga, May 20th. This great System reaches 
ail puints so .th, giving the quickest time and best service. For informa- 
tion call oa or address New York Office, 271 Broadway. 
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Established 1870, Published weekly at $2.50 per year, 1s a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 


We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year : and OuR Times (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 


E. L, KELLocc & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 


Additional Reading Matter 


is needed in some of your classes. 
SEE WHAT WE OFFER. 





‘FOR BEGINNERS. First Steps in Reading. 


Contains 32 pages. Few words used, each repeated many times. Sentences 
short and conversational in charact-r, Printed and script forms used, A 
fine little work. 10 cents, or 72 cents per dozen net. 


| FOR FIRST GRADES. Krackowizer’s First Reader. 


Nature Myths and Stories from Hiawatha and History. The lessons on the 
Indian and on Hiawatha form the nucleus of the work, It is shown that the 
subject matter is not only well adapted to first grade work but that children 
delight in it. Is now in use in many of the best schools of the country. 
116 pp. Board binding, 25 cents. Teachers’ edition 146 pp. paper, 25 cents. 


Hick’s Nature and History Stories, or, First Lessons 


IN SCIENCE READING. Every story in this collection comes fresh 
from use 1m the schoolroom. They wee prepared with thoughtful care, 
are nicely illustrated, and in many respects excel anything in the market 
in this line. Price, paper for use of teachers, 20 cents, board binding for 
| use of pupils, 25 cents. 

| 


Nelson’s First Science Reader. 
A leading Normal school teacher says, **We have used Nelson's First 
Science Reader in the first and second grades of our training school. We 
tind the book excellent supplemertary readiog and very helptul in our Na- 
ture Studies. I hope you will issue other numbers making a series.”’ 96 pp. 
Board binding, 20 cents, cloth 25 cents. 


| FOR SECOND GRADES.>’; Nelson’s Second Reader. 


Now ready. 154 pp. cloth, 30 cents; boards, 25 cents 


|The Pied Piper and Other Stories. 


The * other stories * taken from leading classics have been re-written so as 
| to be adapted to second grade work. 59 pp. 12 cents, #1.20 per dozen. 


|FOR THIRD GRADES. Cat-Tails and Other Tales. 
Paper, 154 pp. 25 cents, cloth, 40 cents 

Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 
102 pp. board binding, 25 cents, 

Stories from Norse Gods, and Heroes. 


101 pp. paper, 20 cents, boards, 25 cents. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 176 pp. 36 cents, 


Stories From 





Lists and prices on request. 


We issue many other books. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 
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New Books. 


_. Thomas H. Brainard has embodied his 
ideas of love and life in a story entitled 
Robert Atterbury. In this he shows the vul- 
nerable point of our social life and narrates 
the life of a married couple who may be 
said to lead an ideal existence. The story 
is sad and in places tragic. The heroine of 
the story acts sometimes in a very singular 
Way, yet we suppose there are people in 
the world who are as peculiar as she. The 
morai tone of the story is excellent. (The 
ery Publishing Co., 31 East 17th street, 
- ¥.) 


Thousands of readers of W. Clark Rus- 
sell’s realistic sea tales will be glad to learn 
that another one has been issued, called 7he 
Romance of a Transport. The heroine of 
this story is very much in evidence, if we 
may judge from the titles of the chapters. 
She promptly falls in love, as young ladies 
are likely to do, and, assuming male attire, 
follows her lover over the sea where she 
meets many strange adventures. We have 
had many boy sea stories, but girl sea 
Stories are not so common. (The Cassell 
Publishing Co., 31 East 17th street, N. Y. 
50 cents.) 


Literary Notes. 


The Outiook Company has arranged with 
Justin McCarthy, the famous nistorian, nov- 
elist, and political leader, to write for pub- 
lication in The Outlook, a popular Lile of 
the Right Hon. William E. Gladstone. Mr. 
McCarthy has had an intimate personal and 
political acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone 
for many years, and 1s pecul arly fitted to 
undertake this work. ‘The personal and 
social sides of Mr. Gladstone’s life will be 
thrown into strong relief. Zhe Outlook's 
Lite of Gladstone will be profusevy illus- | 
trated with portraits, reproductions of | 
drawings, and other p.ctorial material gath- | 
ered from many sources. It will form a} 
principal feature of Te Oxtlook’s illustrated | 
Magazine numbers during 1897. 





Star Publishing Company, Chicago, who 


published How Marcus Whitman davea 
Oregon the last half ot last year, have just 
gone to press with the fitth edition. 


Henry Holt & Co’s further announce- | 


ments of scientific works include £éecirzc 


ity, by Prof. Charles A. Perkins, of the | 
University of Tennessee, and A Problem | 


Book in Elementary Chemistry, by E 
Dana Pierce, of the Hotchkiss school, Lake- 
ville, Conn, The same pubiishers will add 
at once to their German texts Eckstein’s 
amusing Pretsgekront, edited by Prof. 
Charles Bundy Wilson, of the University of 
Iowa. 


Ginn & Co. have issued in the International 
Modern Language series, La Princesse de 
Cleves, par Mme. De La Fayette, edited with 
introduction and notes by Benjamin F. Sledd 
and Hendren Gorrell. professors in Wake 
Forest College, N. C. It is especially 
adapted to rapid reading in classes that 
have mastered the first principles of the 
French language, the style being of the 
simplest character, or it will prove an ex- 
cellent text-book in courses on the French 
novel, for the little work marks the begin- 
ning of a new order of fiction. 


“ Pigmy Races of Mea” forms the sub- 
ject of an interesting essay by Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr, of the University of Chicago 
in the April North American Review 
Prof. Starr confidently asserting that hints 
of the past existence of such peoples in 
America are not wanting. 


Charles Scribner's Sons have issued a 
new volume by Richard Harding Davis, en- 
titled Cinderella and Other Stortes, There 


are five stories in the volume, one of whi h 
is anew Van Bibber story and deals with 
New York scenes and characters, in the 
portrayal of whica Mr. Davis is so justly 
celebrated. The volume also contains 
“Miss Delamar’s Understudy,” which has 
aroused so much favorable comment, and 
three other stories, all characteristic of the 
author and in his happiest vein. 


The article by Prof. William James, of 
Harvard University on, “Is Life Worth 
Living?” in the October Jnternational 
Fournal of Ethics, which attracted such 
wide attention, has just been republished 
in handy book form by S. Burns Weston, 
1305 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan) has sent from her Calcutta home 
a novel of social and official life in India 
called Hzs Honour and a Lady, which rep 
resents this popular author's most finished 
and successful work. This novel will be 
published with illustrations by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


Thomas A. Edison contributes to a sym- 
posium on the Roentgen rays that is to ap- 
pear in the May number of The Century. 
Mr. Edison sums up in thirteen conclusions 
the result of his experiments. A number 
of cathodographs differing from those here- 
tofore printed accompany the articles. 


Prof. John Trowbridge, of Harvard uni- 
versity, who is said to have been the first 
in the United States to make a successfui 
Roentgen photograph by the cathode rays, 
gives a full description of principles and 
methods in his forthcoming book, What zs 
Electricity ? which will be published by D. 
Appleton & Co. This work covers the en- 
tire ground of modern electricity. 
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of materials, to any address upon request 


Or NN 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. $ 


Dry Goods. PHILADELPHIA. 


We will send a Booklet, containing samples ; 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


Y Best Grade Copper and Tin . 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 








Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &. 


WES Trot, fv. “Ts26°" 


Description and prices on application 
























They are made in many 
styles—high or low-cut—Cor- 
rugated Soles—Pratt Fasteners 
secure laces without tying. 
PRICE—Black, - - $3.00 

an, - - 3,50 
Ladies’ Covert Cloth 


ee Boot, - - 


SOLD BY DEALERS 
EVERY WHERE 





If yours does not 
how them, Shoes 
will be sent prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


Be sure this Trade- 
Mark is stamped on 
eel. 


Booklet Free 


—send for it! 


C.H. FARGO & CO. 
CHICAGO 





“Ball-Bearing” 
B icycle 


Shoes 


Make Riding Easy 














USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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Constable KCo 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics 


‘*FRERES KOECHLIN’S’”’ 


Printed Organdies, 
Printed Linen Lawns, 
Galatea Cleths, 
Toile du Nord. 


ECRU LINONS. 


Grass Cloths, 
Striped and Glace Batiste, 
Plain and Fancy Piques, 
White and Printed Dimities. 
White Emb’d Mulls and Nainsooks. 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S”’ 


ZEPHYRS. 
Broadovauy HK 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 


CRESCENT 


(SKY-HIGH ) 


ASCE SNS 


SY HigH i 








sy 


~~ 





j 
‘ 
¥ 
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’ 
America’s Most Popular Bicycle. 
Every Crescent Bicycle made makes Bicycling 
More popular. Every owner of a Crescent is an 
enthusiastic Bicyclist. 
1896 CRESCEVT Catalog Free. 
We are adding to our list of Agents. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory, Chicago. I-1. 
Eastern Office: 36 Warren Street, New York. 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will teil you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger Salary next year, 
E,L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y¥ 





The School Manual of Classical Music 
will shortly appear from the p ess of D. C 
Heath & Co, Boston. The editor, Mr. H. 
W. Hart, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has brought 
together characteristic selections from the 
work of the great musicians, from operas, 
oratorios, cantatas, etc., arranging them in 
simple style for school use, yet losing little 
or none of their original spirit. The book 
is divided into three sections—Italian, 
French, German—each section being ar- 
ranged chronologically. 


Alaska needs no instruction as to the po- 
sion of the New Woman, “ The woman 
in Alaska is the superior being. The child 
belongs to the mother’s fofem, or clan, and, 
if tribal war occurs, he fights on his moth- 
er's side.’ Thus writes Mary C. De Vore, 
in an illustrated sketch of “ Child Life in 
Alaska,” in The Sunday School Times, of 
April 11, 1896. 


The issue of 7he Nation, published on 
April 16, is the third of the special educa 
tional numbers. 


The Evolution of Woman, by Harry 
Witney McVickar; Venezuela: the Land 
where it's Always Summer, by William 
Eleroy Curtis; and A Laodicean (new edi- 
tion), by Thomas Hardy, have just come 
from the press of Harper & Brothers, 


G, P. Putnam’s Sons have published 
Books and Their Makers During the Mid- 
dle Ages, by Geo, Haven Putnam, A. M., 
author of “ Authors and their Public in 
Ancient Times,” ‘‘ The Question of Copy- 
right,” etc., etc. This work continues the 
study of the conditions of literary produc- 
tion which had been begun in the previous 
volume, ** Authcrs and Their Public in An- 
cient Times” The narrative gives the de- 
scription of the work done during the MS 
period in the monasteries of the earlier uni- 
versities, and includes also a study of the 
work of the first printer-publishers. It 
closes with 1709, which was the date of the 
passage of the first copyright statute in 
Europe. 


Mrs Olive Thorne Miller’s animal books 
for young folks are sure of an interested 
and enthusiastic audience. Her new vol- 
ume, Four-handed Folk, soon to be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, is de- 
voted to various pets.—the kinkajou, lemur, 
marmoset, “living balls,” the ocelot, and 
several kinds of monkeys. Mrs. Miller is 
on speaking terms, or better, with all of 
these. 


Interesting Notes. 


“The property owners of a village cannot 
meke a better paying investment than in the 
mai tenance of a well-organized Improve- 
ment Society,” writes John Gilmer Speed in 
April Ladzes’ Home Journal. “ Through 
such a society the value of every piece of 
property in a village, and the neighborhood 
thereof, may be enhanced in value; village 
life may be made to take on new interests 
and new dignities ; stagnation may be kin- 
dled into an exhilarating activity. Let the 
people become interested in a Village Im 
provement Society and they will soon begin 
to discuss plans and policies with a gratify- 
ing alertness. They will discuss how best 
to secure a public library; they will talk 
over the ways and means of getting run- 
ning water into the town; they will argue 
over the best way of establishing a fire de- 
partment; they will study drainage and 
sanitation; they will recognize the value of 
street lights when the moon is shining on 
another part of the world; and when they 
vote on these questions they will vote wi 
entire intelligence, and they will go away 
from the meetings refreshed by what they 
have heard, and what they have done.” 








The 
Unscrupulous 
Merchant 


who tries to make you believe 
some other skirt binding is as 


good SH: a, Mi 


“. 
eo +Rave man 
aco ste® 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 
should be taught a lesson— 
buy it elsewhere. 
Look for ** S. H. & M.,,” on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 


we will. 


Send for samples showing labels and materials, 
tothe S. H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York Citv. 








, —— . 
FiRST CLASS °3:3-¥-- 
+++ +94 VASSAR COLLEGE 
THEY ARE ALL TAUGHT TO USE 


“i BROWNS 
FRENCH DRESSING 


It is the most reliable dressing upon the market, 
and more of Brown’s French Dressing is sold 
throughout the world than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and accept 
no substitute ; take only 


Brown’s French Dressing 











At the End of Vour Journey you wil! find 
it a creat copventence to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


* 


severe 










_- | 7 
CROWN AND BRIDGE ‘WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, ——_ the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permavency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. ILY. 
QOOOOOOOOO00O 


We buy schoolbooks (-) 
O Cash or exchange, few or many, new or secondhand 
O Arthur Hinds & Co. O 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


QOOOQOOOO00O 
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What is the reasonable 
treatment of 


Rose Colds, 


Hay Fever 


and similar diseases? To dose the 
stomach with nauseous drugs to cure 
the respiratory organs? You may 
palliate the pain this way, with prep- 
arations of opium, or temporarily 
stimulate yourself with /ozzcs , but for 
a permanent cure, “ry nature's way. 


Booth’s “‘ Hyomei,”’ 


the Australian ‘‘ Dry -Air’’ 
ment of Asthma, Hay 
tarrh, Bronchitis, etc., 

**CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Hyomei isa purely vegetable antiseptic, and 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
respiratory organs. The air, charged with 
Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after 
permeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 
through the nose, It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, and gives immediate reliet, 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by 


treat- 
Fever, Ca- 


Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States ; 
consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized 
hard rubber (beautifully polished), a bottle of 


Hyomei, 
ing. 

dress ; 
cures, 


a dropper, and full directions for us- 

If you are stid/ ske ptical, send your ad- 
my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei 
Are you open to conviction? 


R. T. BOOTH, 
23 East 20th St., New York. 


b, 23 East 2h St. New York. 3 


Mme. Cavaignac, wife of the French war 
minister, had a bit of a broken needle in her 
hand which the surgeons could not find, 
She went to the Ecole Centrale, had the 
hand pictured by the Roéntgen rays show- 
ing the needle, took the picture to a sur- 
geon, and had the needle taken out. 





Nine thousand maple trees will be cut up 
this summer on the upper Kennebec river, 
Me., to furnish material for filling an order 
for 1,500,coo blocks for shoe lasts. 


Fifty miles of barefoot tramping over the 
flinty roads of Wales, and the expenditure 
of six years’ savings, may seem to be an 
unusual price to pay for a copy of the Bible. 
The story of how a little Welsh girl, one 
hundred years ago, came to pay that for 
her Bible, oo how the incident resulted in 
the formation of the world-honored British 
and Foreign Bible Society, is told by Dr. 
William Wright, the present warm-hearted, 
and scholarly editorial secretary of the so- 
ciety in 7he Sunday School 7 mes of March 


7: 


There has been wide-spread interest in 
the work of the Chicago Woman’s Educa- 
ticnal Union in relation to the preparation 
of a selection of readings from the Bible for 
public schools Following the suggestions 
of the late Prof. Swing, :hey have been 
working for the past two years with the 
counsel of the commttee which he sug- 
gested, composed of representative men of 
various religious bodies. Their work is 
soon to be published by Scott, Foresman & 
Co., of Chicago. 


Anson D. F, Randolph & Company will 
pubiish immediately Waite Satin ana 
Homespun, ashort novel by Katrina Trask, 
whose successful volume of “ Under King 
Constantine ” is now in its fourth edition. 
With the exception of stories which have 
appeared i in magazines this is Mrs. Trask’s 

© st prose work. 





A buffalo breeding park has been estab- | 
| lished experimentally at Adrian, Mich.. by 
« big wirefence making concern. Five | 
| buffaloes were bought from the commis- 
sioners of Lincoln Park, Chicago, a few | 
days ago to stock the park. 


Miss Mabel L. Pray has made a most ad | 
mirable collection of about sixty pleasing | 
songs suited to bring the hands, eye, head | 
—the entire carriage of the pupil to respond | 
to the sentiment expressed. The songs are | 
appropriate to the different seasons, and | 
| about a third of them are adapted to older 
| grades, The book is entitled Motzon Songs 
| for Public Schools (Heath & Co.) and is | 
| beautifully illustrated from photographs of | 
| pupils showing the simple gestures and at- 
| titudes most frequently used. From ten to 
| twenty motions are indicated for each song 








The bicycle number of Harfer’s Weekl, | 
bears the date of April 8. The supply has 
been exhausted of the bicycle number of | 
Harfer's Bazar, issued about the middle 
of March. 


Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics ” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, Sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. Ail druggists. $1, 


It is impos 





«ssist Digestion and cure 


Hood’s Pills Coustipation. 25 cents, 





The Macy Manual Arts building, Morn- 


instruction in drawing and manual training 
during the summer vacation. The aim =| 
the school will be to furnish such excellent | 
facilities for work and such thorough in- 
struction that it will become a summer 
headquarters for teachers and supervisors 
of manual training and drawing. With 
this in view, special effort has been made 
to select as instructors in the several 
courses, men who are not only teachers of 
reputation, but masters of the arts they are 


four 


life. 


ingside Heights, New York city, will be 
occupied by the Summer School of Manual 
Training of the Teachers college, from 
July 6 to August 8. This school was 
established in response to a demand for 


General Grant lived 


on Bovinine the last 


of his 


months 





to impart The following are the instruct- 
ors: Chas, A. Bennett and Lucy A. Weiser, 
manual training for elementary schools; 
John H. Mason,mechanical draw ing ; James 
Hall, freehand drawing and painting ; Karl 
Von Rydingsvard, wood carving; James 
R Lambirth, forging; William F. Vroom, 
wood-joinery ; Vinton S. Paessler, wood 
turning and pattern making. 


~ 


We have received the printed speech of 
Hon. Charles N. Fowler, of New Jersey, 
made in the United States house of repre- 
sentatives, Feb. 11, on the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and also his 
banking b ll, to take the government out of 
the banking business, refund the national 
debt, reform the currency, and improve and 
extend our banking system. 


Solid comfort can be enjoyed while pedal- 
ing across the country by having the feet 
encased in Ball-Bearing shoes. These 
shoes are made of the celebrated “ Prince 
of India” l:ather, are cut high or low, and 
have corrugated soles. The Pratt lace 
fastener secures the laces without tying. 
They are sold by dealers generally or will 
be sent by express, prepaid, by C. H. 
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| Dhaene. 


onarch 


Mounted on this king of bicycles, 
you are Monarch of all you survey. 
All nature is yours as you speed } 
along on your ride of health and } 

happiness. You can depend on the , 
; MONARCH in any emergency. 
There’s ‘‘Know How’’ inthe making. 
5 
| 


~ 





For chil- 
wheel the 


4models. $80 to $100, fully guaranteed. 
dren and adults who want a lower price 


Defiance is mace in 8 models, $40 to $75. 









Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg.Co. 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

83 Reade Street, 
$ NEW YORK. 
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Fargo & Co., Chicago. See if “ Ball- 
Bearing ” is stamped on the heel. 


The advertisement of The Greet Amer- 
ican Tea Company appears on another 


LIN S07 1° 4 TTY |, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.: iat. sion ell & Co 
A CIEERGTRIIE TSS 


arlestown, Liass. 





page. It has the reputation of doing what- 
ever it promises (and it does it every time) 
and its standing in the business world is the 
best. It has been for over thirty-five years 
at its present business location, Nos 1 3 and 
33 Vesey street, from which place goods 
have been sent to all parts of the United 
States. A trial order of from one to five 
pounds of tea will be sent to any part of th: 
country upon receipt of list prices with 
an A No.1 guarantee. We know you 






GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 
OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


352 WASHINGTON ST. « 
BOSTON _MASS._____» 

















will be well pleased —always be particular 


and state the name of the tea you 
want. You will not be disappointed in the 
q'tality. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com~- 
municating with advertisers. 
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. 
omfort in 
s * 
Bicycling 
In every part a bicycle must *) 
varying conditions of human i“ 
anatomy. No bicycle so 


be adjustable so as to fit the 
fully meets this requirement as the 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





Columbia saddles are 

the standard of com- 

fort, and the Colum- 

bia adjustable handle- 
bar is the standard of rigid, quick-adjusting 
completeness. 

Columbias in construction and 
quality are in a class by 
themselves. 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Many of the Columbia merits are described in 
the superb Columbia Catalogue. ‘The book also 
tells of Hartford bicycles, $80, $60, $50, next 
best to Columbias. sk the Columbia agent for 


it, or send two 2-cent stamps to us for postage. 











A magazine for writers that bears the 
title of 7he Waste-Basket might not seem 
to hold out much hope for ambitious young 
amateurs, yet the magazine of that name 
issued at Detroit, Mich., has many features 
that will prove very helpful to them. We 
have before us the number for March 
which is No. 3 of volume 1. It contains 
stories, poems, articles giving suggestions 
to writers, criticisms, instruction, wise and 
humorous remarks by “ The Professor,” 
book reviews, etc. The paper has vim 
and enterprise, is well illustrated, and we 
believe will be successful. 


The teacher who attempts to find a suit- 
able position without the aid of a teachers’ 
agency may be likened to one who tries to 
find a person in a large city without con- 
sulting a directory. To the teacher the 
agency serves as a directory showing him 
where a position suitable to his wants and 
capability may be found. An agency that 
takes in a wide extent of territory is 
the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
1o1 Auditorium building, Chicago. It 
seeks teachers who are ambitious of ad- 
vancement rather than those without posi- 
tions, 


Polish is a good thing whether it is ap- 
plied to the brain or the shoes. Many peo- 
ple can testify that Browne’s French Dress- 
ing Is a particularly good thing, as it keeps 
the leather soft and easy while giving a 
beautiful polish It is made by the B. F. 
Brown Co., Boston. 


The claim that fine flour does not make 


such healthful or nutritious bread as some | 


other kinds is not new. That Graham 
flour is preferable for some people is no 
doubt true; but with others it proves irri- 
tating to the stomach. It is held that the 
Franklin Mills fine flour made from the en 
tire wheat is better than either, because it 
IS More nutritious than fine whtie flour 
and is not irritating to weak stomachs, like 
Graham. The Franklin Mills flour is pro- 
duced from the entire wheat kernel, except 
the woody, innutruitious, indigestible outer 
skin or husk, which is not food. It is un- 
like white flour because that is robbed of 
the gluten of the wheat, in order to make a 


white bread. There is no principle of phys- | 
iclogy which bases qualities of food upon | 
its whiteness. Flour deprived of the gluten | 
of the wheat which contains phosphates | 
and nutritive salts, has lost the greater | 
part of its blood-making materials. Bread | 
made from the Franklin Milis fine flour of | 
the entire wheat is a beautiful light golden | 
brown. It takes its color from the ele- 
ments of the wheat from which it is made. | 
This flour is manufactured by the Franklin | 
Mills Company, Lockport, N. Y., and sold 
by grocers in barrels or fractions of a| 
barrel. 


The Lyman D. Morse Advertising 
Agency of New York city, have just issued | 
| the twelfth annual edition of their “‘ Adver. | 
| tisers’ Handy Guide” (Size 4x6}, over one 
|inch in thickness and contains 777 pages. 
| Price $2.00) It contains in condensed form 





ali the information, consdered essential by 
an advertiser This feature (compactness) 
together with a reputation for accuracy in 
its ratings have made this book a standard 
work and it is to be found on the desks of 
all the leading advertisers of the United 
States and Europe In it will be found a 
list of the leading papers and periodicals of 
the United States and Canada, arranged in 
alphabetical order by states and towns 
stating the politics, day of issue, circula 
tion, etc.; while the population obtained 
from the latest authoritative sources is ap- 
pended to the name of each city, village, 
county, and state. In addition to the general 
list of daily and weekly papers will be found 
special lists of class publications grouped 
under the foilowing heads: magazines and 
medical journals, agricultural and religious 
papers, and those published in foreign lan- 
guages, 





The London American, during the course 
of a biographical sketch of Mr. W. S. 
Thomson, says: “ Mr. Thomson has been 
of importance to at least three generations | 
of women and it would be difficult to say | 
which of those generations would have least 
willingly dispensed with him, If their 
mothers have to thank Mr. Thomson for 
his stupendous contribution to a frivolous 
fashion (crinoline), the daughters of this 
end of the nineteenth century are beholden | 
to him for producing such beautiful per- | 
fumes as ‘Lavender Salts’ and ‘Crab 
apple Blossom.’ During his busy life Mr. 
Thomson has crossed the Atlantic between 
thirty and forty times, and is quite an au- 
thority on all subjects which interest Ameri- 
cans on either side of the ocean. It is per- | 
haps the grand sea breezes to which he has | 
been accustomed that have prevented Mr. | 
Thomson from growing old; or perhaps it | 
is that the old country agrees with Ameri- | 
cans, as America agrees with Britishers, | 
| but certain it is that Mr. Thomson looks | 
| years younger than he really :s * * * * 
| Mr. Thomson has obtained a triumph on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and we, as 
| patriotic Americans, are justly proud of his | 
|achievements. Not the least of his charac- | 
teristics is his sterling honesty, which in his | 
‘early business career showed itself to a| 
| marked degree. He had bern at one time | 
| unable to pay his debts in full, but had been 
legally discharged by compromise. When | 
Mr. Thomson, a few years later, found him- | 
self in a position to do so, he paid in full 
the original claims and interest.” 





The Nickel Plate Road is the line for the 
masses. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Wrinstow’s SooruinG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 








eveueininue 
y MOTHERS ¥ 
KNOW 


that there are certain epoch 
points in every human life 
when nature calls for assist- 
ance. The babe before it is 
born asks her for strength 
and nutriment, while, after 
it is born, it requires in the 
sweet stream it craves, pow- 
er to grow, healthful repose 
and easily digested food. 
She can provide all this if 
she takes 


DABS T 
MAurexreaG| 


than which there is none so 
pure, so full of food and 
strength, so sleep-produc- 
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REATAMERICA 
CREAT AMERICAN 





WANTED 


Competent Club Agents 
[ladies or men or girls or 
boys] to get orders for our 
celebrated goods. Good 
Incomes made. BIG 
PRESENTS with every 
sale. 3% Ibs. Fine Fam- 
ily Teas by mail on receipt 
of $2.00. Good Teas and 
Coffees 25c. per Ib. Send 
this “ad” and 16 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
you a % lb. sample best 
'T imported, any kind, and 
full particulars. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA O0., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 289. New YORK. 






























én Bicycles 


Shipped anywhere 






A\VPA Cc. 0.'D. low 
AD UL aay 


100*Oak weod’for$57.50 

$85 ‘Arlington’ “ $45.00 

“ + $37.50 

$20 Bieyele “$10.75 

Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumacic tires; weight 173% to 
30 lbs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 


Cash Buyers’ Union,162 W.VanBuren St,s- izeChicago 


ZS 
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Teachers can 


/ : 
ix have mailed. sK 


to them... 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN VERTICAL WRITING, 








By Anna E. HILL. 


Address sind 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 


67 Fifth Avenue. 110 Wabash Avenue. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


202 Devonshire Street, 





reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments | 
as aids for teaching Art and History, | 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. | 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. l 


| 
| 


A illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- ‘$ 


U 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of | 43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK 


cation to | 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, | 


646 Washingtn Street, 
BOSTON. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. =e 
Joun A. Hatt, President. H. M. Puituips, Secretary. 
JANUARY I, 1896. 

Assets $17,005,291.55. Liabilities, $15,735,123-48. Surplus, $1,2'70,168.07, 

If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address. we will take pleasure in showing you not an *‘ ESTIMATE” 
but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


47 East roth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


t1rr Wabash Avenue, 





I was born on the I GA cccsisinsiindicesireaiins 
My Name is 


PRP OGO 10 nasi nse. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 316. 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 














SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 


Words and Dictation. 
Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue, 36 pages, 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation, 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 





THREE NEW MODEL 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 
Cities in the United States. 


CHICAGO. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








School Book Mail Order Depart- 
ment in the world. If you want 


any School Book, and want it quickly, 
return this ‘‘ad” with your order, 


New York prices. Send cash if 
you are a stranger to us. 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO., 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 





NIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60. 


April 18, 1896 











Educational Publishers, 





Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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Meisterschaft Students 
Attention...... 








Your * Meisterschaft System " is 22 years 
In exchange 
for your old books and $2, OO we will give 
you one set French, German or Spanish of 


old, obsole:e and out of date. 


“The Rosenthal Method,” 


latest, best and most practical work of Dr. 
Ricnard S. Rosenthal, Author of the Meis- 


terschaft Svstem, &c., &c. 


P,S —If you shculd freer an obsolete 
Meisterschaft 


work, you can get the old 
System from us for 50 cents, 


POLYGLOT BOOK CoO., 


243 Wabash Ave , Chicago, III. 
aaa ae ee ee ee 
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Campaign 
Managers ag 


All agree that music is essential in 
every campaign—especially toe 
Presidential campaign. If you 
have no organized Brass Band or 
Drum Corps in your district, it will 
pay you well to organize one. 
here’s lots of fun, and a few 
dollars in your pocket. Our little 
booklet, ** How to Organize,” will 
tell you how to doit. JoHN 
Haynes & Co., Dept. 50, Boston, 
lass. 








DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 


advancement. 


Our Times. 





80 cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25§¢ 


each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last vear. 








